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Sheep on Cotton Valley Farm, owned by Geo. A. Holderness, Tarboro, N. C. 








ES, we mean Buy-a-Bull Movement, instead of the Buy-a-Bale 
Movement that has of late been giveu so much publicity over the 
South. The latter movement is a good one, and will be of some 

real service; but at most we can expect from it only temporary relief, 
leaving our big problem, that of being prepared in the future for such 


crises as the present, still unsolved. 


There are necessarily ‘‘ups and downs"’ in every business—boom 


times when there is not a cloud on the 
horizon, and periods of depression, when 
there is no market and our products go 
begging at prices less than the cost of 
production. It is the certain knowledge 
that these rises and falls in our business 
barometer are to be expected that should 
lead us to be prepared for them. An es- 
sential step in such preparation means that 
now and for all time we must get away 
from the dangerous practice of placing 
our reliance on a single crop, using it at 
the expense of soil fertility and in vio- 
lation of all the principles of common 
business sense, to purchase commodities 
that we could more cheaply grow on 
our own farms and at the same time 
maintain and even increase soil fertility. 


One of the measures of relief that we 
may well consider is the Buy-a-Bull move- 
ment as suggested by the Arkansas Live- 
stock Association. As might have 
been foreseen, the farmers of the coun- 
try who are producing food and feed 





crops, instead of suffering because of the European war, are actually 

receiving higher prices because of it. Further, there is abundant evi- 
dence to indicate that for many years meat prices wi!l rule high, and || 
that profits await the farmer who can aid in supplying the demand. 
Our big job first of all is to supply our home demand for meat, milk 
and butter. Doing this alone, to say nothing of exporting such prod- 
ucts, will mean an immense advance, and will very largely reduce the 
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cotton acreage. 

Now we don’t mean at all to convey the 
idea that the averagecotton growershould 
break away from cotton at once and em- 
bark wholly into livestock production. 
To do this—we mean for the average cot- 
ton farmer—would be an almost sure 
road to disaster. Some say that success- 
ful livestock men are born, not made. 
However this may be, we must recognize 
the truth that to abandon everything with |} 
which we are familiar and turn to stock 
exclusively would be equally as dangerous 
as adhering to an all-cotton program. 

We need to start gradually and build 
on a firm foundation. Let our first aim 
then be to supply our home demand for 
livestock products, gradually increasing 
our production as we better learn the} 
business. As a beginning, our native | 
stock stands badly in need of an infusion} 
of better blood. To get this, it strikes 
us that hundreds of Southern communi- 
ties might well organize Buy-a-Bull clubs. 
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The Secret of Perfect Baking Tae Proc 


F all the heat in an oven was thrown on one spot like a burning glass — part of your OFFICES: 

bread or cake would burn up and the rest remain uncooked. No range is so poorly Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
constructed as to do this—but there is a vast difference in the way ranges radiate heat. New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
Some don’t throw heat evenly onto the oven, and good baking is impossible. The fault COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
of poor cooking lies oftener in the range than in the cook. ‘The secret of successful bak- | | MINGHAM, ALA. ISMN TELE ACT OF CONURTND OF Tekno 5 POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
ing is to have a range that distributes heat evenly. | 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
66D eA ” DP. me: . ° ° f 
Get a “Richmond”? Range—made in all sizes This Range Will Save You Money One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
and styles to burn wood, hard or soft coal—the I ill down be k : ioe term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
range that is so constructed that it throws heat ahi oo a> os ery ant abor years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
evenly onto the oven. Titeeey COGS SOE CEES = TRITS 
better baking. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
The Range That Pays for Itself The tops are cut in four pieces to 


- F One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
A “Richmond”? Range will quickly pay for it- prevent cracking and warping. The get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 


self. Figure for a minute the enormous amount of fire boxes are large and so construct- deans Monga cette testes Ke SEAT 
fuel wasted in clinging to a range that buckles and ed that ashes cannot accumulate. LABEI RE Pr 
wastes heat. Figure, too, the amount of food a tows ee xa oe D _k ks bento & YOUR CEI 
poor range ruins. It’s a matter of economy to put § - laking Grates. eavy hre backs The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
in a 6*Richmond’? Range—because it saves you in three sections. Deep, large ash yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “Jéhn Doe, 31 Dec. 
money=ly t x th ont f f 4 and tact pits with ash chutes, which force 14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc, After you 

Ms y stopping the waste or foo 1Ci. ashes to the pat Sheet fl on send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
They’re so constructed that cracking, buckling UE Po AVA and properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
and warping is almost impossible. struction imsures strong drawing. date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 

Quick Heati Direct draft dampers operated from 

ulic eating top, easily removed. Water front 9 
The sheet flue construction used insures a strong of good capacity and fire surface. Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


drawing range. o long delays waiting for stove = = — We WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 
"ag = rh a b & y' a d that To aT ee ee j result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
© heat up. e hre boxes are so constructe bi s ee on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
ashes cannot accumulate. Ash chutes force ashes 'c ‘ i does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
into the pan. This means more heat at less cost. i as is m i jane ae pen ge = their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 

SER ? af | ngs, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
oe gen cite eae of water hot on a f conditions of this guarantee are, that the elaim for loss shall be reported to 

est amount of fuel. ‘ ee } 


us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 

1 = ae the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
Sold on a Guarantee tees 

We have published some intensely interesting booklets on the heat- 


price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
S tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
1 boo writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
ing and baking question, These books show “‘Richmond’’ Stoves De : : x rellability of all advertising it carries.” 
for every purpose—explain the vital points in stove and range cone ; ~ hey, ay 
struction—and explains our money-back guarantee on which every ee 


“Richmond”? Range or Stove is sold. Send for your copy now. State = Bs Readers im the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
whether you are interested in a range, stove or heater. . - ok 


always eddress their iectters to 


eee Company ; me eB THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
2506 E. Main St., Richmond, Virginia. _—— 


















































RUSH YOUR LETTERS FOR OUR COOPERA- 
TION SPECIAL, NOVEMBER 14 





As announced last week, our issue of November 14 is to 
be a CoGperation Special. For this number we want concrete, 
snappy stories of actual, successful codperation. There are 
hundreds of our readers who have taken an active part in some 
form of codperation that has resulted in general community 
betterment, and it is of these codperative efforts that we wish 
you to tell us. 

Remember, we do not care for academic theories about 
how folks ought to codperate, but stories of how it has actu- 
ally been done. 


All letters must reach us not later than November 2. 





International Harvester Engines 
Give You Cheapest Power 





Made Either Portable or Stationary 


Are You Prepared, Mr. Farmer 





TO GIN YOUR COTTON 
TO PICK YOUR PEANUTS 
TO HUSK YOUR CORN 
TO SAW YOUR WOOD mR 
IS LABOR CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL, OR ‘WERE YOU 
saNCONVENIENCED LAST YEAR, IF SO 


Reliable ‘Help Can be found in the Foos Gasoline 


and Kerosene Engines. 
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VW 7ISE farmers buy International | The IHC Line 
. Harvester engines—Mogul or] SP Atnes 
Titan—engines of standard construction Binders, Reapers 
with such features as accurately fitted piston | Rakes, ‘Stackers 

; : : Hay Loaders 
and rings, extra large valves, prompt repair | Hay Presses 
service, use of cheapest local fuel—features aa 


that make them last by far the longest and | Binders, ‘Cultivators 
Ensilage Cutters 


il 





The best on the market and the cheapest because the value of an en. 
gine should be measured by the number of years it will run at ite high- 
est efficiency. 


AMERICA’S STANDARD ENGINE FOR 29 YEARS 
save the most money in the end. Shellers, Shredders 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CoO. _ Be sure when you buy your engine that - Peg, Spring. Tooth, 
MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PETERSBURG, VA. is an I H © engine, and you will be sure of | = 


* ‘ Cultivat 
best material and best construction. They | ““GENERAL LINE 


are made portable, stationary, or skidded; | Qi and Gas Engines 
vertical or horizontal; air or water-cooled. Sizes | Manure Spreaders 


range from 1 to 50-H. P. They operate on both | Cream Separators 


i Here's Hits HUSTLER Saw Mill pet ert ay Si, ll show you International Mts Treks 
~" 2 TREEAONR 


UFR 





Harvester engines. Write us for interesting cata- Grain Drill 
logues and full information, and we will tell you the | [et arincers 
YOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCK ABGUT—built especially to saw lumber Setter and quicker | | eels ip tapas 0s Ray ia at dong e Rs ae = etigit Knife Grinders 
than any other mill, and to /ast longer. it is the lightest running, fastest cutting name of the local dealer who handles our oe Binder Twine 
¢~ os 1h a Pe he handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous e ° 
ustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel I C 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when vigged back, soring nternational Harvester ompany of America 
Eyer cart ae: ~ = receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by } CHICAGO (Incorporated) U S A 
fe build Log Beam <= | 
Tustit ms koe SALEM IRON WORKS, Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osb Plano 
Planers and Matchers . f ampion eer. cUormi waukee sborne 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. . id 
Write today for Catalog. Address Nearest Point. _ 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











WHAT SOIL ANALYSES. MEAN 


Chemical Analyses Cannot. Reveal the 
Physical Conditions of Soils Nor 
the Availability of the Plant. Foods 
Contained, and Hence Are of Limi- 
ted Value Only 


READER sends us a report of 
the chemical analyses of two soils 
and makes the following request: 

“Tell me the right kind of fertilizer 
that I need to apply to this land to 
grow cotton? I know, of course, that 
the right thing to do is to plant and 
turn under legumes, which I shall do 
on some of it, but can not do this to 
all of it the first year. Tell me the 
per cent of potash, nitrogen, lime and 
phosphoric acid any soil should con- 
tain to grow successfully corn, oats, 
cotton and alfalfa.” 

The chemical analyses of these two 
sainples of soils, taken within 10 feet 
of each other, but from soils having 
a different appearance to the eye, 
shows the following per cent of plant 
foods: 

No. 1— 

Calcium oxide (lime) CaO..... 
Potash e ee 
Phosphoric acid .. 

Nitrogen 

No. 2—- 

Calcium oxide (lime) .. 

Potash 

Phosphoric acid 
Nitrogen 


per 
per 
per 
per 


cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


5 per cent 
per cent 
7 yr cent 
cent 
To a depth of about seven inches 
we may assume that an acre of soil 
weighs about 2,000,000 pounds. On 
this basis there will be the following 
amounts of plant foods in the top 
seven inches of these soils, per acre: 
No. 1 
Calcium oxide (lime) .. 
Potash ‘ 
Phosphoric, acid 
Nitrogen 
No, 2— 
Calcium oxide 
Potash 
Phosphoric acid .. 
Nitrogen 


rs 


+ 18,200 
4,400 
1,800 
2,800 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
(lime) pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


facts bring out the important truth 
that while there may be an abund- 
ance of these plant foods in a soil it 
may still be unproductive. This fail- 
ure to produce well may be due to 
these plant foods not being available 
for the use of the plants and if they 
are in such condition that the plants 
can not use them they might as well 
not be present so far as the produc- 
tiveness of that soil is concerned. Or 
these plant foods might. be present in 
such state that there would be suffi- 
cient available to feed the crops if 
other conditions such as drainage, 
moisture and cultivation. were right 
and yet if these other conditions were 
not right the yield would be small. A 
chemical analysis of a soil does not 
tell anything about these other es- 
sential conditions to crop production, 
nor does it tell what proportion of 
the plant foods present are soluble or 
available for feeding the crops, under 
the average or general conditions of 
that particular soil. 

It is therefore apparent that a soil 
analysis alone is not sufficient to en- 
able any one to state the fertilizers 
which must be applied to make any 
given soil productive. If the soil is 
unproductive it may be because 
there is not sufficient plant food 
present. In that case the analy- 
sis would show the fact; but the lack 
of productiveness may be due to the 
fact that the plant foods present in 
the soil in sufficient quantities for 
many crops are not soluble or availa- 
ble for feeding the crops; or the 
trouble might be any one of many 
other conditions which cause small 
crop yields and in such a case the 
chemical analysis would throw no 
light on the cause of the low pro- 
duction by that soil. 

But while the plant food in any soil 
is not all available, if there is a very 
large amount present, sufficient is 
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The crops mentioned in our inquiry 
contain the. following amounts of 
these plant foods: 

Every one knows that no crop can 
obtain all the plant food in a soil, for 
long before the supply of any plant 
food is entirely exhausted the crops 
become unprofitable, or may even 
cease to grow. But. were it possible 
for crops to obtain all the plant foods 
in these soils any one can, from the 
data given aboveygcalculate the num- 
ber of crops it would take to exhaust 
all the plant foods in them. For in- 
stance, there is as much phosphoric 
acid in soil No. 1 as in 99 crops of 50 
bushels of corn grain, and in No. 2 as 
much as in 77 such crops. No. 1 con- 
tains as much potash as there is in 
393 crops, and No. 2.as much as in 
517 crops. The nitrogen in soil 
No. 1 is equal to that in 60 crops of 50 
bushels of corn grain per acre, and 
that in No. 2 is equal to 39 such crops. 

From these facts it ought to be 
plain to any one that these soils 
should not require fertilizers con- 
taining potash, nor do they probably 
need lime. Indeed, if the plant foods 
named—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime—were the only things 
needed to make a productive soil 
these two soils should. yield large 
crops for a number of years. These 


likely to be availablefor large: crop 
production. Hence,there are arbitrary 
standards which have been fixed for 
estimating the fertility of a soil from 
its chemical analysis or the plant 
foods it contains. 

For instance, Prof. Mooers, of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station makes 
the following classification on yields 
per acre and chemical analyses, which 
will be of value to the reader in stud- 
ying the two analyses we have given 
above, as soils Nos. 1 and 2: 


to the two soils in question, it seems 
that it should not be necessary to ap- 
ply either lime or potash to these 
soils to obtain large crops. While 
they contain quite a large amount of 
phosphoric acid it is entirely proba- 
ble that it will pay to use acid phos- 
phate on these soils. As our inquirer 
says, these soils need legumes plow- 
ed under or stable manure; but until 
this can be done it is quite probable 
that a moderate application of nitro- 
gen may also pay. At present prices, 
cottonseed. meal is possibly our 
cheapest source of nitrogen espec- 
ially for cotton and corn; but since 
any nitrogen applied to fall-sown 
oats should probably be applied in 
the spring, possibly nitrate of soda 
may be preferable for a top dressing 
for that crop. 





Value of Different Sources of Lime 
READER asks: “Which would 


be better, an ‘agricultural lime’ 
containing 89.31 per cent of calcium 
carbonate or oyster shell lime?” 
Oyster shell lime, when properly 
burned, contains from 85 per cent to 
95 per cent calcium oxide. Assuming 
that the oyster shell lime is 90 per 
cent calcium oxide, then 100 pounds 
of this lime will contain as much cal- 
cium as about 180 pounds of the “ag- 
ricultural lime,” which is 89.31 per 
cent calcium. carbonate. In other 
words, based on their calcium (or 
lime) content, which is probably the 
only true basis of comparing their 
values, 100 pounds of the oyster shell 
lime (90 per cent calcium oxide) is 
worth as much as 180 pounds of the 
“agricultural lime” (89.31 per cent 
calcium carbonate). Anyone can cal- 
culate the comparative values of dif- 
ferent grades of burned lime (cal- 
cium oxide) and ground limestone 
(calcium carbonate) if he remembers 
that pure calcium oxide, is 71.4 per 
cent calcium and pure calcium car- 
bonaté is 40 per cent calcium. 





Buy Cottonseed Meal Now 


HOSE who expect to use cotton- 

seed meal, either for winter feed- 
ing or for fertilizer next spring, 
should buy it now if they can possi- 
bly command the money to do so. 
With corn around 70 cents a bushel, 
or alittle above, in the North, the cat- 
tle feeders are not going to be slow 
to increase their consumption of cot- 
tonseed meal. With corn at 70 cents 
a bushel they can well afford to pay 
$35 a ton for cottonseed meal to- take 
the place of half the corn usually fed. 
That is, they can, at such prices, well 
afford to continue to take out two 
pounds of corn and put in its place 
only one pound of cottonseed meal 
until at least one-half the amount of 
corn usually fed is replaced with cot- 
tonseed meal. Owing to a prejudice 
against the liberal use of this excel- 
lent cheap feed Northern feeders are 
not likely to use cottonseed meal to 
the extent indicated; but they could 
well afford to do so.and will certainly 
increase their use of it if prices re- 





Lime 


Potash Phos, Acid | Nitrogen 





Very Poor— 
Less than 15 bushels Corn 


oor— 

15 to 25 bushels Corn 
Medium— 

25 to 35 bushels Corn 


Good— 
35 to 40 bushels Corn 
Rich— 


Over 50 bushels Corn 





Per Cent. 
Less than0.084 


0.08 to 0.12 
0.12 to 0.20 
0.20 to 0.40 
Over 0.40 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Less than0.10}Less than 0.05 


0.10 to 0.15 
0.15 to 0.25 
0.25 to 0.40 


Per Cent. 
Less than0.07 


0.07 to 0.10 
0.10 to 0.14 
0.14 to 0.20 


0.05 to 0.10 
0.10 to 0.15 
0.15 to 0.25 
Over 025 


Over 0.40 Over 0 20 














the soils Nos. 1 and 2, an- 
alyses of which were stated at the 
beginning of this article, No. 1 is 
oS 
66,.2 ” ¢ ¢ 5? ae . ” 2 
rich” in lime; “medium” in potash; 
“poor” or nearly “medium” in phos- 
phoric acid, and “medium” “to good” 
in nitrogen. No. 2 is “rich” in lime; 
“sood” in potash; “poor” in phos- 
phoric acid and “poor” in nitrogen. 
Taking this classification as applied 


Judging 


» 


main low, because from a_ feeders 
standpoint the results would be as 
good or better and in addition there 
would be a second profit of consider- 
able importance in the increased val- 
ue of the manure. But while North- 
ern feeders are not likely to appre- 
ciate the full value of the opportun- 
ity offered them, we fear our South- 
ern feeders will also fail to profit by 


the present low price of meal, owing 
to the scarcity of money. When their 
cotton seed have been sold at a low 
price the price of meal is certain io 
advance as the demand increases and, 
we repeat, all those who expect tou 
meal should buy it at the present low 
prices if they can possibly command 
the money to do-so. 





Which Is the Cheaper Feed—Cotton 
Seed or Cottonseed Meal and: Hulls? 


HICH is the best feed for cattle, 

cotton seed or hulls and meal? 
Seed are selling here for $15 a ton, 
Which would be best, keep the seed 
or sell the seed:and buy hulls and 
meal?” 

If our inquirer had given us the 
price of meal and hulls and the cost 
of hauling the seed to market and 
the meal back to his farm we could 
give a definite answer to his ques- 
tion. This and many other inquiries 
seem to indicate that some people 
think the seed will take the place of 
both hulls and meal. They will not 
do so for feeding cattle, because cat- 
tle need more roughage or coarse 
feed than is supplied by the amount 
of seed which may be satisfactorily, 
fed. The meal in a ton of seed outs 
weighs the hulls by around 100 
pounds, as produced by the mills. 
The amount of meal obtained from a 
ton of seed is usually over 800 pounds 
and the amount of hulls under 700 
pounds. But when meal and hulls 
are fed at least four pounds of hulls 
should be given to every pound of 
meal, if no other roughage is used, 
Cotton seed and cottonseed meal, 
both being concentrates, are more 
easily compared in feeding values 
With seed at $15 a ton cottonseed 
meal is worth about. $22.50 a ton, on 
possibly $23 a ton., This does not al« 
low for the cost of hauling the seed 
to market and the meal back to the 
farm. On the other hand, as we have 
often pointed out, a full ration of 
seed can not be satisfactorily used, 
because the excess of oil which they 
contain is likely to cause scouring. A 
larger amount of nutrients, or a 
larger part of the ration, can be sup- 
plied from cottonseed meal. For ine. 
stance, six pounds of meal daily is of+ 
ten given to steers weighing 800 to 
1,000 pounds. To give an equal feed 
value im seed would require: nine 
pounds of seed daily, and this would: 
very likely cause scouring and un- 
satisfactory results.. Three pounds 
of seed are about equal in feeding 
value to-two pounds of meal, but this 
is only true up to the small amount 
of seed—three to five pounds a day— 
which can be: satisfactorily’ used. 

When three pounds of seed: will 
not buy two pounds of meal: andialso 
pay for the hauling we advise using 
seed up to three to five pounds a day 
for an animal weighing 700 to 1,000 
pounds, but if more feed is required 
we would then trade seed for meal 
or sell seed and buy meal on the best 
terms possible to obtain. 

Hulls at $5 a ton are cheap, at the 
present prices of salable hays, but 
silage and corn stover may be pro- 
duced on the farm and will form as 
good or better roughness at no 
greater cost than hulls at $4 to $5 a 
ton. If, however, roughage must be 
bought we know of none now selling 
as cheap as cottonseed hulls at $5 a 
ton. 

When seed are selling for $15 a ton 
a ton of seed will buy 600 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 3,000 pounds of 
hulls, allowing $25 a ton for the meal 
and $5 a ton for the hulls. If there is 
no other roughage for the cattle the 
meal and hulls will make a better ra- 
tion than would the cottonseed and 
the proportions stated—one to five—- 
are about the correct ones for mix 
ing meal and hulls, when these form 
the entire ration of cattle. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








THE SOUTH FOR THE 
HOME SEEKER 


A Better Climate and a Longer Grow- 


ing Season Make of Ours a Favored 
Country 





HEN I was a very young man I 

spent a little time in Minnesota. 
I found the soils there fine, and the 
the country very beautiful. But I 
came to the conclusion that any one 
who wished to make a home in the 
country and engage in farming had 
better not settle in a section where, 
as an old friend of mine said, it is 
“three months fall and nine months 
winter,” and where the main part of 
the season of growth is spent in pro- 
viding stock feed for:the winter and 
then feeding them in stalls for more 
months than they pasture outside. 

I would prefer to grow my corn 
where we are certain to have it ma- 
ture completely before frost, and not 
in a section where one has to take 
the greatest pains to cure corn so 
that it wili germinate in the spring. 
As county after county is cleared of 
ticks, the South should become the 
great stock section of the country 
because of the long growing season, 
and the fact that even in winter stock 
can find something outside. Less ex- 
pensive barns are needed. 

Then, too, in the far North when, 
by their one-crop system of growing 
spring wheat, with the risk of getting 
it frosted before harvest, the land 
gets run down, it is far harder to 
build it up than in the South, because 
we can grow rapidly the various 
more tender legumes, peas and soy 
beans in summer and crimson clover 
in winter. The building up of run- 
down land in the South is far more 
economically and quickly accomplish- 
ed than in the North. 

Then the feeding value of the hay- 


making crops in the South is far, 


greater than the feeding value of the 
timothy hay of the North. The hay 
made from cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, etc., has a far higher feeding 
value than timothy hay. As Mr. 
Henry Wallace told the Iowa farm- 
ers, if timothy hay is worth $13 a ton, 
cowpea hay is worth $19 or more. 
The dairyman in any section knows 
well the greater value of the legume 
hay for dairy cattle, and the ease 
with which great crops of legume 
hay can be made in the South would 
seem to indicate the great adaptation 
of the South for dairy purposes. Some 
years ago a dairyman from Vermont 
settled in Georgia near Atlanta. He 
wrote me that he found that he could 
make just as good butter there as in 
Vermont, and could make it at less 
expense and get a better price for it. 

New England and New York State 
have long thought that they can beat 
the country in growing apples, but as 
experimental work has progressed in 
the South it has been found that the 
whole Appalachian region from Mary- 
land to Alabama is the finest apple- 
growing section in this country. Out 
on the Pacific coast they grow beau- 
tiful apples and pack them in a very 
attractive way, but when ome com- 
pares these with the apples of the 
Virginia and North Cdrolina moun- 
tains he soon finds that the pretty ap- 
ples of the Pacific are not good to-eat 
when compared with ours. 

Then, on the South Atlantic coast 
especially, the market gardener will 
find climatic conditions that will en- 
able him not only to produce early 
crops for the Northern markets, but 
he can follow them up on the same 
land with great forage crops or late 
vegetables or corn. Riding last week 
through a great truck section on the 
eastern coast in company with a 
farmer from the North, he said to 
me: “I notice that the early corn 
that has had the fodder stripped does 
not seem to be very heavy, but I see 


field afier field of heavy corn still 
green. Has it been the season or 
what that makes the difference?” I 
said that the late corn he was look- 
ing at was the second crop on that 
land this season, for a large and 
profitable crop of early Irish pota- 
toes had been shipped by the middle 
of June from those fields, and the 
heavy fertilization of the potato crop 
made the heavy late crop of corn, and 
this double cropping is one of the 
great advantages of the long growing 
season of the South. If the potato 
grower should need the forage he 
could have sown cowpeas after the 
potatoes and could have made two to 
three tons of the finest hay, as good, 
as Henry Wallace says to the Iowa 
farmers, as alfalfa hay, and grown at 
a trifle of the cost. 

Then the farmer who is not a 
trucker can sow his oats in Septem- 
ber or October, cut as heavy a crop 
as can be made in the North, and then 


The Combination 


T THE recent celebration of the 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
A. & M. College, at Raleigh, N. C., a 
friend wanted to know what has been 
the chief incentive to awaken the 
farmers to a better appreciation of 
the importance of agricultural educa- 
tion in the South. I told him that in 
my opinion the greatest cause of this 
awakening has been paper, printers’ 
ink and Poe. It is hard to calculate 
the influence of the energetic Presi- 
dent of The Progressive Farmer on 
the Southern farmers, and his bold 
championship of the cause of the 
farmer in every way. 

The Colleges themselves have de- 
veloped greatly and the farmers’ in- 
stitutes have had a great influence, 
but the weekly visits of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have kept up the 
fight, aided by the Farmers’ Union 
which has so wisely managed things 
since the Alliance committed suicide, 
and all together there is a force at 
work in the South that is making for 
great betterment to the farmers. 
Things may look squally at present, 
but the South has too great a recup- 
erative power to stay down, and as 





as the loss of battles on land and sea.” 





“THE EASIEST WAY TO ACCUMULATE A COM- 
PETENCE THE NEXT FIVE YEARS” 


pes of the effects of the European war will be the further decimation of the 
world’s livestock supply. Already there is a shortage of meat animals in 
the United States and for some months agricultural authorities have been urg- 
ing farmers to greater efforts in the production of livestock. 

The arguments that have been advanced are given tenfold strength by the 
remarkable conditions that have arisen in Europe. The New York Commercial, 
in discussing the war situation, expresses the belief that Europe will have ex- 
hausted its horses and meat animals before the fighting ceases, and that “dearth 
of supplies of food will probably have as much to do with the making of peace 


“The waste of this war must be repaired after it is over and it will be in 
this work that neutral countries will make their greatest profit. Farmers must 
prepare to take advantage of the opportunity that is sure to come. The easiest 
way to accumulate a competence in the next five years lies in the increase of 
the herds. The golden days of the cattle boom in the West will be as nothing 
when compared with the profit of restocking the desolated farms of Europe. 
The many always wonder how the few get rich. Every intelligent farmer should 
be in comfortable circumstances within five years, if he will build for a future 
that is not far distant. Raising livestock cannot be over-done within that space 
of time, and it goes well with other agricultural pursuits.” 

There is an opportunity here for the farmers of Kentucky and the South in 
general. The South should become the great cattle-raising section of the United 
States. Every section of the country should profit by the expansion of the 
livestock industry, but the South should profit most of all. 


The Commercial continues: 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








break the stubble and sow cowpeas 
and make a heavy crop of hay and 
then get the land in crimson clover 
for a winter cover crop to turn under 
in spring for corn or cotton, and in 
this way improve the land while mak- 
ing paying crops faster than is possi- 
ble in the shorter seasons of the 
North. 


The statistics of the Department of _ 


Agriculture show that while Iowa 
makes immensely more hay as a total 
than North Carolina, North Carolina 
makes more hay per acre than Iowa. 
This is not because of better soil, but 
because of greater rainfall and a lon- 
ger season, and the North Carolina 
farmer can get, if he sells hay, more 
money per ton than the Iowa farmer. 

Like other stock, hogs can be raised 
cheaper in the South than in the 
North because of the great variety of 
crops we can grow for the hogs to 
gather all through the season, even in 
winter, and thus make pork cheaper 
than by depending on corn alone to 
make it. And today, as heretofore, 
the hams cured in the South bring a 
third more in the Northern groceries 
than the packers’ hams from the 
West. Go into any fancy grocery in 
Philadelphia or New York and ask 
for the Smithfield hams of Virginia, 
and you will find them asking today 
40 cents a pound for them. And the 
Southern farmer can produce the 
hogs that make these hams for less 
money than the Western farmers can 
make them. 


the methods of better farming spread 
she will grow in commercial power 
and prosperity. 





When to Spray 


HAVE an orchard of apples and 

peaches planted a year ago. When 
should I start spraying?” 

Start this fall spraying with the lime- 
sulphur wash and repeat it in the 
spring before growth starts. This to 
ward off the San Jose scale. When the 
apple trees get into bearing it is well 
to spray with Bordeaux mixture in 
early spring and again with the same 
in which a pound and a half of lead 
arsenate has been mixed to 50 gallons 
of the Bordeaux, using this just as 
the blossoms fall to destroy the cod- 
ling moth that lays eggs in the blos- 
som end and causes wormy fruit. You 
can get the lime-sulphur in concen- 
trated form from any of the seedsmen 
and can dilute it for use. You can 
also get the Bordeaux mixture in 
powder or paste and either with dir- 
ections for diluting. 

To make the lime-sulphur you will 
have to be prepared for boiling the 
materials on a large scale. Bordeaux 
mixture you can make by slaking 5 
pounds of lime and then adding 
water enough to make 25 gallons. In 
another cask dissolve 5 pounds of 
bluestone or copper sulphate in hot 
water and make this 25 gallons. Pour 
the two together slowly into a third 
cask, stirring all the while. Strain 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


into the spraying machine and it is 
ready to use and should be used at 
once. 





Corn Smut and Tomato Blight 

HAVE a garden that grows corn 

all right until earing time, and then 
every shcot almost is filled with smut 
instead of corn. Tomato vines grow 
well until they take on fruit, and then 
wilt and die. Please tell me what to 
do to prevent this.” 

Corn smut is generally brought to 
the soil fromemanure where smutty 
corn stalks have been fed. The 
spores get into the plant at germina- 
tion and the fungus plant grows 
through the tissues of the corn stalk 
and fruits in what is called smut, ev- 
ery grain of which will act as a seed 
to make more smut if the corn stalks 
are fed and the manure returned to 
the garden. Keep the soil clean of 
the spores and you will have less 
smut. 

Your garden is infected with the 
Southern bacterial blight, and there 
is no preventive but to plant in unin- 
fected soil or to breed resistant plants 
by taking seed from a plant that re- 
mains healthy where others die 
around it. 





Plowing Under Green Vegetation 


ILL the plowing under of green 
vegetable matter on poor sandy 
land prove beneficial or injurious? | 
mean the natural growth of crab 
grass and wecds. Some say it will kill 
the land, which in my opinion is erro- 
neous.” 5 
No, it will not “kill” the land at all. 
Plowing under a heavy mass of green 
stuff in hot weather and especially on 
sandy land may cause an increase in 
acidity in the soil that may be injur- 
ious to some crops till the soil has 
been restored to sweetness by the ap- 
plication of lime. The final result of 
turning under vegetable growth is 
certainly beneficial to the soil in in- 
creasing the humus-making material 
so badly needed in all of our old soils. 
Organic matter and lime are impor- 
tant in the improvement of worn 
soils. 





How to Avoid Hessian Flies on Wheat 


AM preparing to sow wheat before 

the middle of October and some 
say that it is too soon, as the Hessian 
Fly will attack it. What is the Hes- 
sian fly, and what does it do?” 

It is always best to wait till there 
has been a white frost before sowing 
wheat, as the frost checks the fly. 
The Hessian fly is an insect that lays 
eggs in the base of the wheat and the 
worm-like larvae eat the wheat stalks 
and finally go into the pupa or dor- 
mant state in the base of the plants 
and come out perfect flies in the 
spring and lay more eggs and hatch 
more larvae to eat the wheat. Wheat 
sown after a frost is seldom attacked. 





When to Dig Late Potatoes 


HAVE two and a half acres of late 

Irish potatoes which are making a 
fine yield. I want to know when to 
dig and how to keep through the win- 
ter,,” 

Dig the potatoes as soon as frost 
has cut the tops. You can keep them 
in a cool dark cellar, and in want of 
that put them in heaps outdoors and 
cover with pine straw and earth. To- 
tal darkness and a temperature but 
little above the freezing point are 
best for Irish potatoes. 





Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes 
PLANTED the Early Triumph 
sweet potatoes and find that they 

have made very large potatoes. What 

do you think of them?” 

[ have never grown the Early Tri- 
umph, but it is said to be the same as 
Nancy Hall, with which I am familiar 
and which I consider one of the best 
sweet potatoes. Any sweet potato 
will, under very favorable conditions, 
grow too large, and this is not confin- 
ed to any variety. 
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HOW TO LAY TILE DRAINS 





A Discussion of the Methods, Implements and Materials Required 
—Better to Improve Land We Already Have Than to Buy More 





By Lewis A. Jones, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


| NHE necessity of good soil drain- 

age for the best crop production 

is recognized by all farmers, but 
there is a wide difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes good drainage. 
When a farmer finds his land too wet 
he admits the necessity of drainage 
for the time being, but he often hopes 
that the next year will prove favora- 
ble and takes his loss as one incidental 
to farming. If water stands on his 
land for some time he digs shallow 
open ditches draining off the surface 
water and calls the land drained, but 
the fact that the land may be satura- 
ted six inches below the surface is 
not taken into consideration. This 
view of drainage is a serious mistake 
and causes immense losses each year 
in wasted seed and fertilizer, to say 
nothing of the useless labor and the 
discouragement incident to poor 
crops. 

Good drainage means the lowering 
of the line of saturation to a depth of 
two and one-half or three feet, leav- 
ing the drained portion available for 
the plant roots to obtain their food. 
There are thousands upon thousands 
of acres of land throughout the 
Southern States which, although they 
have fair surface drainage and are 
often cultivated, are saturated a few 
inches below the ground surface. The 
yield obtained from this land is small 
compared to what might be obtained 
with good drainage. 


Benefits of Drainage 


HE benefits derived from good 
drainage are readily apparent, the 
more obvious being as follows: 

It enables the land to produce crops 
every year, by greatly lessening the 
effect of variations in rainfall. 

It improves the physical condition 
of the soil by making it more friable 
and granulated. Less cultivation is 
required to get the soil into condition 
for the crops, and the land can be 
worked more days in the year be- 
cause it dries earlier in the spring 
and sooner after storms. Conse- 
quently a less equipment of tools, 
teams, and men is required to care 
for a given area when well drained 
than when too wet. 

3y lowering the plane of satura- 
tion, drainage increases the feeding 
area of the plants. Drained soils also 
absorb more rainfall than undrained 
soils, thereby decreasing erosion and 
damage by floods. 

Drainage results in a quicker warm- 
ing of the soil in the spring. A low 
temperature. hinders the starting of 
plant growth. A drained soil may be 
from eight to ten degrees warmer 
than the same soil undrain- 
ed, thereby causing the plants 


provement requiring 
further attention. 

Well burned clay pipes of circular 
form, usually one foot in length, are 
laid through the soil in continuous 
lines upon such grades that any wa- 
ter finding its way into them will be 
carried by gravity toward the outlet 
or lower end of the line. The water 
enters the line through the joints, not 
through the walls of the tile, as is so 
frequently believed. The ends of the 
tile should be placed close together in 
order to keep out all dirt. 


practically no 


Planning a Drainage System 


| | gris ning should be planned with 
the same care that is bestowed on 


in the most economical manner with- 
out first determining the “lay of the 
land” accurately by the use of the 
level. 

The drainage engineer, with the aid 
of the farmer who is acquainted with 
the soil, can plan and lay out the 
work in an accurate and reliable 
manner. The farmer can then devote 
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drained, and the outlet. No tile small- 
er than four inches inside diameter 
should be used. 

Area to Be Drained.—The following 
table shows the number of acres from 
which a one-half inch depth of water 
will be removed in 24 hours by outlet 
tile drains of different sizes and 
lengths laid at various grades. 


FALL IN INCHES PER 100 FEET 
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Length of Drain in Feet 





Diameter of Tile 


1000 | 2000 1000 | 2000 | 1000 | 2000 1000 2000 | 1000 | 2000 | 1000 | 2000 





Acres of Land Drained 3 




















Inches 
5 8.6 6.8 9.6 7.9 | 11.0 9.7 | 12.6 | 11.3 
6 13.6 10.7 145 12.4 17.4 15.3 | 19.8 | 17.9 
7 20.0 | 15.7 | 22.0] 18.2 | 25.5 | 22.4] 29.0] 26.4 
8 27.9 | 21.9 | 30.7 | 25.4 | 35.6] 31.3] 40.5 | 36.8 
9 37.3 | 29.4 | 41.1 |] 34.1 |] 47.6 | 41.9] 54.2 | 44.8 
10 48.5 | 382 | 533 | 44.3 | 620 | 54.5 | 70.3 | 64.1 




















himself to the construction of the 
work, insisting that it be done in ac- 
cordance with the plans and survey, 























Fig. 1—Tools for Laying Tile Drains. 


Left to Right: Tile Hook, Grading 


Scoop, and Tiling Spades 


other improvements. .When a silo is 
to be constructed an expert is con- 
sulted, plans are carefully drawn, and 
material selected suitable for the 
building. But in drainage enterprises 
the evidence of such care is often 
lacking, even though the cost of this 
work is many times that of the silo. 
In many instances the farmer chooses 
a route without thoroughly investi- 
gating other routes or outlets, he 
guesses at the grade or fall at which 
the tile is laid, and constructs the 
drains without the proper supervision 
or instructions. 

Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, it remains a fact that in order 
to get the best results in a system of 
tile drains the work should be 
laid out with a level and exe- 
cuted in accordance with the rs 
survey made. No one can be re- 
lied upon to guess a grade cor- 
rectly, mor can 
anyone arrange a <2" 
system of drains 











to grow promptly and giving a 
better stand to the crops. 

As a net result of the above 
mentioned benefits, drainage in- 
creases the yield and profits of 
the crops. 

Drainage also improves the 
health conditions by doing 
away with the malaria-breed- 
ing sloughs and ponds of stand- 
ing water. An example of im- 
proved health conditions result- 
ing from drainage is shown in 
Southern Illinois where malaria 
has been controlled to a large degree 
by improving drainage conditions. 


Tile Drains 


HE object of drainage is to re- 

move quickly the excess of water 
from the root zone of the soil. Any 
sort of a channel which accomplishes 
this purpose is effective, and many 
methods of drainage may be employ- 
ed. The method of disposing of the 
excess water which gives the best re- 
sult is the use of tile drains. While 
more expensive than open ditches, it 
is far more effective, does not inter- 
fere with cultivation, and if properly 
constructed it is a permanent im- 
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Fig. 2—Establishing Grade for Bottom 
of Ditch by Means of Cord and Guage 
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without fear that the result may be 
disappointing. Where there are 
tracts of practically level land the 
services of a competent drainage en- 
gineer are specially needed in laying 
out the system and establishing the 
proper grades. 

It is not intended here to convey 
the idea that drains can- 
not be laid by observing 
the flow of water in the 
ditches 
nor that _f4 a | 
apparent- l ZL J 
ly good ; 
work has 
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kes, involving great waste of 
money and labor, emphasizes the 
wisdom of securing the best pos- 
sible preliminary plans and surveys. 

The kind, size, and completeness of 
tthe drainage system needed in a giv- 
en locality must be determined by lo- 
t What is good prac- 


h- 


cal conditions. 
tice in one place may not be in anot 
er. The character of the soil, the 
surface slopes, the crops to be raised, 
and the amount of rainfall, all have a 
bearing on the subject. 


Sizes of Tile 


HE size of tile to be used is de- 
pendent upon the surface condi- 
tions, the grade or fall, the area to be 


Surface Conditions—An area from 
which all of the water must be re- 
moved by the underdrains will re- 
quire a larger tile than one where the 
surface water is provided for by a 
system of shallow open ditches. The 
surface drains relieve the area of a 
large part of the water during a 
storm, and the tile will drain the wa- 
ter from the soil and from the low 
depressions and shallow ditches. 

Grade—The slight grades upon 
which tile drains may be laid are sur- 
prising to many persons. Lines of 
tile, in a firm soil, can be laid with a 
fall as little as one-half inch in 100 


feet for short distances. Such flat 
grades, however, require extreme 


care in constructing the line. Ordin- 
arily it is not advisable to use a fall 
of less. than one inch in 100 feet, and 
two to four inches is to be preferred. 


Depth and Spacing of Drains 


HE distance apart tile drains should 

be placed will depend upon the 
closeness of the soil,or,in other words, 
upon its retentive character. Soils 
are spoken of as “open” or “close” 
with respect to their drainage prop- 
erties, all variations in each class be- 
ing recognized and treated according 
to their several characteristics. In 
clay land tile lines may be spaced 40 
to 70 feet apart for common field 
crops. On sandy soils that 

— are moderately porous they 
2! may be 80 to 150 feet apart. 
There is much rolling land 


+ that is wet only in low 


4 Grade S/ahe places, and a line or two of 
Cur 4’ 


tile through these wet lands 
will often suffice. Often on 
the sides and at the foot of 
hills there are wet, seeped areas that 
can be reclaimed by a drain located 
at the upper edge of the wet area 
deep enough to rest on the imper- 
vious substratum causing the seepage 
thus intercepting the flow of water. 
The depth of drains ranges from 
two to three and one-half and even 
four feet, the most common depth be- 
ing about two and one-half to three 
feet. The depth at which the drains 
are placed is directly related to the 
spacing; the greater the depth the 
farther apart the drains can be spac- 
ed. The closeness or retentiveness 
of the soil determines the proper 
“depth, and must be determined for 
each separate tract. There is no fixe 
ed rule that applies to the various 
conditions. 


Construction Work 
OOLS.—The special tools most 


commonly used in laying tile are 
tile spades, a shovel, a drain scoop, 
and a tile hook (see fig. 1). The tile 
spades are of two kinds, having solid 
and open blades, respectively; the 
open spades are used in digging the 
mucky or sticky soils. Either kind 
may be 16 to 22 inches long, the 18 
and 20-inch lengths being used the 
most. The shovel used is the ordin- 
ary long-handled round-nosed kind. 
The drain scoop is somewhat simi- 
lar in appearance to half a 12-inch 
length of stove pipe, with a long han- 
dle attached near the middle. It is 
used to shape the bottom of the 
trench to fit the tile. The tile hook 
for lowering the tile into the trench 
(Concluded on page 15 this issue) 
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EVERY READER OF TH!S PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Yenee, Many biz values are offered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer sav ing you the Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ‘ROD UP. + 


Lawn Fence 6c. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.45 per 80-rod Spool. 34 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. == 
Box72 Winchester, indiana. ===> 
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A Nitrogen Fixing or Legume 
Bacteria put up in liquid solu- 
tion ready to put right on the 
seed as soon as you are ready 
to plantit. Fulland complete 
directions go with every 
package. Price list postpaid: 
i acre, $1.50; 3 acres, $3.50; 5 
acres, $5; 10 acres $8; 20 
$15; 50 acres $35. Terms--cash 
: with order. 

Special Discount to Seedsmen und Agents 


Western Legumogerm Co., Topeka, Kas. 
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We are getting lots 
of inquiries for 
breeding stock of 
all breeds. Con- 
sider the Hen and 
Incubator. 

This is going to 
bea “‘live at home 
year,”’ and the de- 

mand for pure- 
bred poultry,baby chicks and eggs enormous. 

An advertisement this size (2 inches) will 
bring you fine sales. We can furnish little 
cuts to illustrate without extra charge 








A Busy Combination 





The Progressive Farmer | 








MORE LETTERS ABOUT COTTON 








'HOW COOPERATION GOT THE 





CASH FOR THE SAND HILLS 





Farmers and Business Men in Sixteen 
Towns and Villages Got Together 
and Secured Money So That Any- 
body, Rich or Poor, Black or White, 
Can Borrow $25 a Bale on Cotton 


(Reported for The Progressive Farmer) 


HERE exists in the South to-day 

no more striking example of the 
power of community organization so 
ev agl~cattomeaied urged by The Progress- 

e Farmer and the A. & M. College 
ee the recent experience of the 
Sandhill section of this State in fi- 
nancing the present white elephant, 
the cotton crop. 

There are 16 towns in a radius of 20 
miles of Pinehurst, N. C., whose indi- 
vidual efforts for 40 years had made 
no appreciable impression on the im- 
passive world, and whose citizens had 
indulged in 16 distinct methods of ru- 
ral progress without much result. 
Roads, markets, fairs, school systems, 
acquaintance, development and _ fi- 
nance proceeded on feeble and dis- 
jointed lines. That was true last 
year. Today this community is the 
only one in the whole Cotton Belt, as 
far as we know, that as a community 
has enough money ready and availa- 
ble to meet the demands of each indi- 
vidual planter, farmer, renter, white 


| or black, rich or poor, who wants to 
| borrow on cotton. 


; small towns, 


At this minute every single man in 
the radius of the Sandhill Board of 
Trade can go to the bank of the 
Board, the Page Trust Co., and from 
funds of the community get $27.50 
cash on every bale he has. 

The method is simple, and conclus- 
ive, and can be imitated and accom- 
plished in the same way anywhere in 
the South. 

Last April Mr. Leonard Tufts invi- 
ted to the Holly Inn at Pinehurst the 
three leading citizens of these 16 
towns—Aberdeen, West End, Vass, 
Cameron, Southern Pines, Pine Bluff, 
Keyser, Jackson Springs, Carthaye, 
Marston, Ellerbe, Norman, Eagle 
Springs and Samarcand. Ail these are 
but combined they are 
destined to show a power equal to 


| many a prouder city. 


las the Preside 


; went 


Pa body of the 


{than any poli 
| his constituency 


Once the strongest men in any ter- 
1itory are gathered together for the 
salvation of that section, the battle is 
won. The plan was laid before them 
by Roger Derby, known to the State 
nt of the Beef Breed- 
ers’ Association. As a result they 
back home and gathered to- 
gether the citizens of their towns. 
And each town organized a Board of 
Trade. This has been done before. 
And before they died. For the Board 
of. Trade of a small town automat- 
ically dies of bankruptcy and impo- 
tence, 

But in this case they went further. 
Each of these 16 Boards sent three 
members to the Central Board at Ab- 
erdeen. And into this principal Board 
they put all the money. 

Here is a different thing. Here is 

f foremost men for 40 
miles around representing their peo- 
ple more truly in a commercial way 
slitician ever represented 
And they held the 
purse—and so ‘the power. Such a 
board has character. Its aim was to 
develop the best there was in the 


| Sandhills, as we have been told for 


years to do, and as we never do it. 

It has mapped the region; it has a 
professional and capable secretary; it 
has held a very creditable fair; it has 
absorbed the Sandhill Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation and obtained a voice in the 
counsels of the nation for bettering 
of the returns and the standards of 
life and efficiency on our farms. But 
its great opportunity came with the 
declaration of war, and the end of the 
cotton market. 

Every man knows what happened 
then. There was no money left in the 
South. The banks were besieged in 





vain. In spite of meetings and pro- 
clamations and mythical money from 
the Treasury in Washington, Bill 
Farmer at the cross roads genes not 
borrow six cents on ten bales. 

The Board met. They sent Henry 
A. Page, Roger Derby and Clyde L. 
Davis to Raleigh to get the facts. The 
facts were and are that the banks had 
no money whatever, and that the Gov- 
ernment money was not a tenth 
enough to help, even if it was used 
for the cotton farmer (which it was 
not). 

Then the fighting committee was 
called into action. They were told 
plainly: “The banks have no money. 
It is planned vaguely that warehouses 
shall be built, and then pray for mon- 
ey to be lent on the receipts, the Gov- 
ernment cast in the role of Provi- 
dence. Now then, what are you going 
to do about it?” 

This is what they did in ten min- 
utes. They decided to build ‘simple 
frame sheet iron warehouses in the 
principal centers in the district; to 
bond them and provide insurance, and 
to issue Board of Trade certificates to 
all bringing cotton there; and them- 
selves to lend the money to all com- 
ers. 

And the men were there who could 
do it. They said, “We will go our- 
selves and get this money as a com- 
munity. Let those who choose to do 
so leave their salvation to charity, to 
the Democratic Party, and to luck.” 
They called for all the negotiable se- 
curities—mortgages, stocks, bonds, 
real estate—whatever the citizens of 
the community had. They got $1,000,- 
000 and more. They appointed a com- 
mittee—the president, a banker, anda 
farmer—to go to New York and bor- 
row this money for the section, to be 
lent to the farmers at exactly the rate 
they could get it at. 

And where the banks of the State 
said they could not get it, where even 
Government funds were lacking, they 
got it—all they needed. There is a 
patriotism and a spirit of helpfulness 
in every city in the land. The Shaw- 
mut National Bank of Boston saw the 
need, believed in the people, and came 
into the breach to save the people of 
North Carolina. 





And today here are the warehouses 
and there is the money. And if you 
raise cotton in the $ Sandhills, tomor- 
row morning you can haul one or one 
thousand bales to the warehouse and 
go to the bank where the Board of 
Trade has provided, and get $27.50 on 
every bale of it. 

Is there anything in the nature of 
things why every county in the South 
should not combine to be independent 
—and why this same community 
should not be able to meet any condi- 
tion that can ever rise, and finally 
rival any country on earth, by the 
same method? 





A RINGING AND TIMELY MES- 
SAGE TO COTTON GROWERS 


W. B. Thompson Issues Review of 
Situation and Points Out the Folly 
of Joining in the Present Stampede 
to Sell 


thing most feared has hap- 
pened, Cotton is being thrown 
upon a stagnant market and sold 
for whatever it will bring. The slaugh- 
ter has begun. In spite of the warning 
of every leader in the South that cot- 
tom must be held off the market if 
living prices were to be maintained; 
in spite of the dictates of the most 
elemental common sense that the 
present narrow market must not be 
glutted with supplies; and in spite of 
the appeal of sheer self-preservation 
that the crisis must be met with 
steadfastness and courage, we find 
certain farmers and spot holders at 
the first shot of the enemy throwing 
down their guns, turning tail and run- 
ning like bleating sheep backwards 
upon sure destruction. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Actions Incomprehensible 


T IS incomprehensible that men 

should do this thing. If the stam- 
pede be not arrested, it means wreck 
and ruin to the Southern people. For 
the heretofore prosperous citizens it 
means shrinkage and privation; for 
the poor it means actual hunger and 
want. In the light of the movement 
disclosed by the recent declaration of 
Sir Charles Macara, President of the 
Federation of Master Spinners, that 
advantage should be taken of the 
present conditions for “stabilizing” 
the price of cotton in the future, it 
means that the spinners of the world 
will for a song acquire ‘and accumu- 
late a stock of cotton with which they 
can “stabilize” the price at a level to 
suit themselves, and it means that re- 
lief cannot come until a cotton fam- 
ine shall have been brought to pass 
through the slow starvation of the 
American farmer. 


Fight Must Be Won by Individual 
Effort 


UT are we all to be stampeded by 

this flight of our western friends? 
Not so! Let Texas sacrifice its crop 
if it wants to do so. If they give it 
all away, the demand of the world, 
even in its present state of partial 
eclipse, will not be nearly supplied. 
The fight is by no means lost because 
of this defection. The producers of 
11,000,000 bales of the present crop 
still hold the whip in hand if they 
choose to use it. But if they hope to 
win, they must fight, not run. And 
they must themselves do the fighting. 
They must quit begging the general 
Government to perform impossible 
economic miracles in their behalf; 
they must cease deluding themselves 
with the hallucination that the State 
Legislatures will or can, by mere fiat, 
repeal the law of cause and effect and 
protect them from the logical conse- 
quences of their own acts. Cotton 
can be valorized at a living figure, 
but it must be so valorized, not by 
freak legislation or executive lunacy, 
but by the courage and good sense of 
the individual owner of the commo- 
ity and his business allies. While 
your bale of cotton is lying out in the 
yard exposed to the drenching rain, 
don’t sit with your hands in your lap 
waiting for the police jury to come 
along and supply a covering at the 
public expense, and don’t wear out 
the knees of your last pair of trousers 
praying God to have pity on your mis- 
fortunes and send clearing skies. Go 
out and get your bale and drag it un- 
der shelter. If you are not able to 
do it alone, call on a neighbor or even 
a passerby and he will help you. The 
thing to do is to get the cotton out of 
the storm, not to merely attract sym- 
pathy and commiseration. Don’t wait 
for the rescue party; by your own 
actions make the rescue unnecessary. 

Infallible Formula 

UT what, it is asked, 

by the individual 
such stupendous 
formula of succ 


can be done 
in the midst of 
issues? There is a 
ess which is infallible. 
It is also feasible. Let every indi- 
vidual farmer, regardless of what 
others may do, attend to this: 

1. Don’t sell any cotton on this 
market, 

2. Plant little or no cotton next 
year. 

If, under this policy, 
present crop is withheld from salé 
and only four or five million bales 
made next year, this entire crop, as 
well as the next, will brine nearer 12 
cents per pound than six. 


one-half of the 


In the meantime we hazard a word 
to the National bankers of the 
South. There remains yet with these 


the potential power to issue $150,000,- 
000 of emergency currency. They have 
as yet availed themselves of only one- 
third of their privilege. Would they 
not, in these times of tight money, 
high interest rates and impending ca- 
lamity, do well to supply a somewhat 
larger volume of that medium with- 
out which in plenty all plans for re- 
lief must come to naught? 
W. B. THOMPSON & CO. 
New Orleans, La. 
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Saturday, 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR A GREAT SUCCESS 





Livestock Exhibits Especially Notable—Several Counties Made Re- 


markable Showings—Demonstration Agents, 


Poultry, Corn, and 


Canning Clubs Opened the Eyes of the People 





By George E. Wray, Pilkinton, Va. 


ROM an agricultural and educa- 

tional point of view the 1914 Vir- 

ginia State Fair was far ahead 
of any of its predecessors. More peo- 
ple took an interest in the things that 
count, while the surface pleasures re- 
ceived less attention than usual. The 
exhibits of all kinds of stock, except 
horses, were more numerous and of a 
higher quality than ever; the display 
of products were eye-openers as to 
the possibilities of Virginia, while the 
work of the boys and girls with their 
corn, poultry, and canning clubs gave 
great promise for the future of the 
State. 


The crowds around the _ labor 
and time saving machines show 
that Virginia farmers are very much 


alive as to the modern methods of 
farming. There was a large acreage 
devoted to tractors and some of the 
demonstrations were surprises to the 
smaller farmers of the State. 


The Livestock Exhibit 


r CATTLE the Shorthorn and Poll- 
ed cattle won high praise. The 

xhibits were the best ever. A herd 
from Geneva, Ind., was remarkably 
fine and many sales were made for 
Virginia farms. Acco Stock Farm, 


Richmond, furnished a splendid dis- 
play of Jerseys; the Bellwood Farm, 
Chesterfield, exhibited some very fine 
mixed cattle; the Mansfield Farm, 
Fredericksburg, sent a quartette of 
Jerseys; from Mansfield, Ohio, came 
an excellent lot of Shorthorns, while 
polled Durhams from Milwood, and 
prize Holsteins from Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., all helped to round out the entire 
exhibit of about 150 head of the finest 
lot of cattle ever assembled in the 
State, or perhaps in the South. The 
cattle were crowded over into the 
sheep pens, and some had to be con- 
tent with the shelter of temporary 
tents. Governor Stuart, who owns 
a large farm in Russell County, had a 
fine exhibit of cattle and was “almost 
continuously, present at the fair. 
Thos. Fortune Ryan, of Nelson, was 
one of the Governor’s keen competi- 
tors for honors. 


The sheep and hogs were well up 
to standard both as to size and qual- 
ity, and the judges had their hands 
full in deciding the fine points of 
each. . 

Percheron horses were shown by 
the Annineton Stock Farm, of Dick- 
enson, while F. W. Okie, of Marshall, 


showed five Suffolks. The ponies 
were shown by scores. H. Beattie 
was in charge and said the entire 


stock exhibit was all that could be 

desired. 

Good Work of County Demonstration 
Agents 


R. T. O. Sandy, Federal Farm De- 
monstrator for the State, de- 
serves high praise for his efforts to 
eet together exhibits from more than 


half the counties in the State. His 
county demonstrators worked hard 
and faithfully to make a great show- 


ing, the result was a 33 per cent in- 


crease of exhibits in quantity and 
quality and a fifty per cent increase 
in educational value. Every pro- 


duct of Virginia soil was shown to 
lvantage. The eastern counties 
showed excellent peanuts and pota- 
toes, Nansemond leading in these pro- 
ducts; Gloucester furnished mam- 
moth watermelons; Albemarle led in 
apples; Tidewater, Virginia, showed 
remarkable samples of hay; the Nor- 
folk County exhibit proved by far the 
most attractive, but space forbids 
even a faint description of it. It was 
the most complete of all and spread 
much space. Roanoke County 
was a close second; then came Glou- 
cester, Henrico, and Chesterfield. 
Mr. Callett, of Gloucester, Mr, Hun- 
ter, of Henrico, and Mr. Burfoot, of 
Chesterfield, were exceedingly active 


‘ er 





in demonstrating the possibilities of 
their respective counties. 

The girls who won prizes gave de- 
monstrations in canning tomatoes 
and loud applause followed their ef- 
forts to show the simplicity of the 
various operations. 


The chief credit for this unique dis- 
play is due Mr. T. O. Sandy and Miss 
Ella Agnew, who succeeded in inspir- 
ing their demonstrators with deter- 
Mination to excel. 


Boys Who Raise Chickens 


HE boys’ poultry clubs, under the 

lead of J. W. Kingborne, made a 
surprising display. From 11 small 
clubs in 1912, with 33 members, the 
movement has grown this year to 
45 clubs and a membership of 600. 
The demonstrations are carried on 
through the public schools and with 
the codperation of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg. The 
members pledge themselves to use 
scientific methods in breeding fowl 
and are instructed as to the feed 
which will produce the greatest lay- 
ing, the ‘manner of breeding, the 
preparation of nests and other phases 
of the poultry-raising industry. 

The outlook is bright; twenty more 
counties will be organized in the near 
future and Mr. Kingborne expects 
nearly 2,000 members before next fall, 
all working under the motto—‘Im- 
prove Farm Poultry.” 


Poultry, Apples and Woman’s Work 


BU the boys did not have it all 
their own way with the chickens, 
for the men competed side by side 
with them for the colored ribbons. 
Stanley Mason, Allentown, Pa., show- 
ed ninety varieties. The Crescent 
Yards, Richmond, and F. S. Bulling- 
ton, Highland Park, showed Orping- 
tons. 


Beyond a bare mention space for- 
bids reference to woman’s work as 
shown at the fair. All kinds of home 
work was shown in great profusion, 
from bread, cakes, and pies, to hand- 
work of every description. The chil- 
dren’s department proved very at~ 
tractive to women visitors. 

Apples of nearly every variety and 
color gathered from the orchards of 
Virginia were on view in the various 
buildings. The famous Albemarle 
Pippins which every year grace the 
tables of European nobility were 
much in evidence. Patrick County 
made the greatest display, followed 
closely by Alleghany and other coun- 
ties of the State. 


Stock and Poultry Food Frauds Ex- 
posed 


ROGRESSIVE farmers thronged 

the large booth or the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, there to 
learn the real value of seeds, fertiliz- 
stock and poultry feeds, foods, 
candies, and all kinds of manufactur- 
ed products for use as food for soil, 
for stock and for human beings. Per- 
haps the best illustration of the value 
of the exhibit is to be found in the 
samples of some largely advertised 
stock and poultry feeds. One of these 
cure-alls for all poultry troubles an- 
alyzes 54.35 per cent sand and it sells 
from 25 to 30 cents a pound. The 
State Department is no respector of 
persons or firms or trade marks when 
it finds fraud in any kind of soil, 
stock, or human food. 

All in all it was a great State Fair, 
and the livestock exhibits especially 
indicate the door of opportunity for 
our people. The list of prize winners 


ers, 





appears elsewhere in this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
Remember that if what you want to buy 


is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 


NORTH CAROLINA OFFERS AN 
UNRIVALED RANGE OF CLI- 
MATE AND CROPS 


By W. A. Graham, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


O STATE in the Union except 

California has such a varied ser- 
ies of crops as North Carolina, owing 
to our great range of climate. Lying 
largely on the great undulating plain, 
sloping from the greatest elevation | 
east of the Rockies down to the sea, 
North Carolina’s climate varies ac- 
cording to the elevation. As we reach 
the lower coast, we have the first 
touch of the Floridian vegetation. 

This wide stretching area from the 
white pine to the palms shows the | 
wonderful variety of climate of the 
State. The grassy uplands of the 
mountain section are as well adapted 
to the grazing of cattle as any part of 
the country. Over a very large sec- 
tion of the Piedmont and Coastal re- 
gion the cotton crop has long been 
the chief interest of the farmers, and | 
when carefully grown no money crop | 
can equal it for average profit. There 
is no crop grown that draws so light- 
ly on the fertility of the soil, and 
when the seed are properly applied 
to the feeding of cattle and the man- 
ure returned to the soil in a good ro- 
tation of crops there is no crop with | 
which the land can be more rapidly 
improved. 

The greatest development in the 
cultivation of the soil is in the Coast- 
al Plain, where large areas are de- 
voted to early vegetables for the 
Northern markets, and the growing 
of strawberries and other small fruits. 

All the rolling uplands of the Pied- 
mont Section are adapted to wheat 





growing, clover, and the feeding of 
cattle: No crop is more profitable 


and certain than winter oats, which 
frequently yield from 60 to 75 bushels 
per acre. Corn grows well ‘1n all sec- 
tions, and Mr. J. F. Batts, of Wake 
County, on what is considered ordin- 
ary land, produced 226 and two-thirds 
bushels on an acre. Of tobacco North 
Carolina grew in the last census year 
129,000,000 pounds. As for the op- 
portunities for the production of fruit 
in North Carolina when quantity and 
quality are taken into consideration, 
they are noc surpassed in any State 
in the Union. 

The long growing season offers to 
the wise farmer opportunities for the 
intense cultivation of a few acres that 
cannot be had in a northern climate. 
The trucker of the east will plant 
cotton or corn between the rows of 
his early potatoes on which he has 
been lavish in the use of fertilizers, 
and will get a crop of potatoes run- 
ning up at times to 100 barrels per 
acre or more, and then a crop of 
more thana bale of cotton or 50 
bushels of corn per acre. The straw- 
berry grower takes two crops of ber- 
ries from his land, and then he too 
plants cotton on the turned-under 
strawberry land and makes a fine crop. 
Or, he may plant a corn crop after 
the strawberries are shipped and sow 
peas among it, and after the corn is 


off, have the finest pasture for stock. | 


The cotton and grain farmer of the 
upper country 
small grain is harvested, 
the heavy hay crop the same season, 
and can have the stubble sown with 
crimson clover for a hay crop the 
next spring in time to plant corn or 
cotton. 





There is a certain fashionable club in 
Washington where the waiters are all Ne- 
gros of the highest type, genuine, old-fash- 
ioned, bow and scrape darkies, excellent 


servitors, and polite 

Not long ago a distinguished bishop of the 
Episcopal Church dined at this club. The 
headwaiter bowed the Bishop and his host to 
their places. “This way, Admiral,’’ said he, 
“Take this table by the window.” 

“IT am not an admiral,” said the Bishop, 
smiling.” 

“Excuse me, sir; my mistake,” the 
hastened to add. “I might 
the time you was a military 
this table, Colonel?’’ 

“I’m not a colone!},”’ 
ing more bréadly, 


to a degree. 


darky 
have known all 
man, You like 


said the Bishop, 
“Tam a bishop.” 
“To be sure, sir! To be sure!’’ exclaimed 
the Negro, ‘Very sorry for my mistake, 
sir. I got them titles of admiral and colonel 
wrong sir, but I was all right on the main 
issue. I knowed as soon as I saw you that 


smil- 


you was one of the face cards of your pro- 
Tession, 


sir.’’—Lippincott’s. 
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INEXPENSIVE---DEPENDABLE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


within the reach of every home. Low ini- 
tial cost, running expense of a plant only 


a few cents a day. Easy to install and 
operate; a little running of the engine 
occasionally gives a full 24-hour electric 
service. All this is accomplished by 


The ** FiypraypeExide”’ 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 


the newest and best equipment for elec- 
tric lighting. So inexpensive that every 
home can affordit. Electric light is the 
only perfect artificial light; you need it 
and can have it. We have been in the 
business 26 years. Write to our nearest 
office at once and get our new free book— 
it gives full details, showing you why 
and how. Write today. 


" 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Denver Detroit Rochester San Francisco 
Toronto Portland, Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 

















ALAMO 


Gasoline and Oil Engine 


Will Give You the Best Service 





Catalog Free on Request 


THE ALAMO MFG. C0., 


Hillsdale, Mich. 


Southern Distributors 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. 
F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memp 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware and Supply Co., Mobile” Ala 


Dixie Pea Huller 


Turns cow peas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 
Huller with roller bearings. 
This is important. Has given 
entire satisfaction for 13 
years. Thousands in use. 
Write for booklet. Address 
Devariment 22. 


Ja Mfg. Co., 
Box 1057. ome Ga. 


VICTOR PEA HULLER_ 


Light, easily operated; 
does nearly as much work 
as big, expensive ma- 
chines. Threshes peas, 
beans, etc., just right; good 
wheat fan and se perator. It’s 
the pea huller you need. Write 
for booklet. Address 


Victor Pea Huller Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. 




























Why Pay the Dealer 


mS & big profit when you can get the 
DN Guaker City at wholesale fac- 
tory prices? 

UAKER CITY 
GRINDING MILLS 
Easiestrunning. Simplest. Most 
urable, 23 sizes. Hand or power. 

Sor catalog. 10-day free trial. 
dena A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept. M, 30th & Filbert Sts., Phils., 

Deot. t. oat. 09 S. Ashland Ave., Seteens ‘th. 
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FERTILIME 


Is a specially prepared Agricultural Lime 
It cures soil acidity, improves the mechanical 
and physical condition of the land, renders 
available potash and other plant foods and 
leads to increased productiveness. Write 
for Booklet and carload prices. Dept. A 


| Seer Lime Works, Birmingham, Als. 
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10 Days ps Page surely like it. 
Daid y your wet 

FREE | for growing bi 
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® Does work of 100 men. One-tenth price 

‘4 of big costly ones. Writeforfree 
$ Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., tac. 
1 jen Street Owensboro, Ky. 
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YOUR HOME AND 
YOUR BUILDINGS 


PROTECT THEM NOW 
SAVE MUCH MONEY LATER ON 
Most farmers look upon paint as a 
goodinvestment. Especially is this true 
of a man with a good sized dairy herd 
—for his investment in buildings is very 
large and hisrepairexpensevery burden- 
some if they are not properly protected. 


In buying paint, it’s well to consider that 
the real cost is not simply cost per gallon. It’s 
this cost divided by the number of years the 





paint lasts. Paint costing a little less may 
prove very expensive if it doesn’t withstand 
the weather. ‘That’s why so many people are 
turning from: cheap paints and hand-mixed 
lead and o}, and getting the certainty of 
long service, in 







High Standard 
LIQUID: PAINT 


It is scientifically made of highest grade 
materials proportioned as carefully as a drug- 
gist’s prescription and mixed by the most 
modern machinery. 

Exposure tests at our factory carried on for 
a third of a century and service’on thousands 
of farm buildings show ‘‘High Standard’* 
paint holds its color, resists sun, rain and 
frost, wears Jonger than any other paint, and 
leaves a good surface for repainting. 

For inside wallsand ceilings the most beauti- 
ful and economical of all finishes f= 
is Mellotone; fadeless, lasts for 
yearsand washes brightasnew. 


Valuable Book—Free 


You'll get good ideas for fixing up 
your home inside and out—from 
‘Homes Attractive," and with it 
we'll send, if you ask, color cards 
that will help you paint your build- 
ings, implements, etc. Ask the 

name of yournearest High Stand- 
ard”’ dealer in cave you don’t already know, and write today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
495 E. Third Street. Dayton, Ohio 
Roston Jersey City Chicago Kaasas City 


inneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, . Toronto, Canada 


Waterproof 


Not nearly — not fairly — 
but dryly 
waterproo 





























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











THERE ARE FOUR HUNDRED AND 
FIVE CLUBS OF UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 





Timid Women Seem to De as Good 
Work as Those Whom the World 
Calls Born Leaders 


T IS fine to feel that everywhere 

throughout the Southland there 

are little groups of women who 
have come together for inspiration 
and knowledge to make better homes. 
Nowhere in the world is there a 
home so perfect that it could not be 
improved. Just so is there no indi- 
vidual nor community without blem- 
ish. Thus there is always work to be 
done. 

Do not believe that all these clubs 
are strong. Many of them are so 
weak that they are almost nothing. 
Many a letter says, “I am sorry to tell 


you that though we tried hard we 
could not get the women together. 


However, we are going to try again 


Who Are the Women That Are Do- 
ing This Fine Work? 


HE women who are doing these 

things which make the world 
brighter for their existence are just 
plain folks like you and me. 

The following letter tells the story 
of a bravery as great as that which 
has made many a man face the fire of 
the enemy: 

“T am a farmer’s wife, strictly “in 
the sticks,” being ten miles from our 
nearest railroad point. Ours is a 
one-horse farming community. Near- 
ly four years ago the ladies of this 
community decided to organize a club 
for the uplift of its people. As we 
were few and and about equally di- 
vided in our religious views, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Baptist, we 
could not successfully carry on a de- 
nominational club, so we formally or- 
ganized and named it the Earnest 
Workers’ Club.. Over my protest I 
was made President. Considering my 
limited education and timidity in pub- 
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LOVE, turn from the unchanging sea, 
and gaz 


Down these grey slopes upon the 
year grown oid, 
A-dying mid the autumn-scented haze, 


That hangeth o’er the hollow in the 
wold, 
Where the wind-bitten ancient elms 
infold 
Gray church, long barn, orchard, and 
red-roofed stead, 
Wrought in dead days for men a long 


while dead, 


Come down, O love; may not our hands 
still meet, 
Since still we live today, forgetting 
June, 


Forgetting May, deeming October sweet— 
—O hearken, hearken! through the af- 
ternoon, 





The grey tower sings a strange old 
tinkling tune! 
Sweet, sweet, and sad, the toiling year’s 


last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 


And we, too,—will It 
kind, 
That rest from life, from patience and 
from pain, 
rest from bliss we know not when 
we find, 
That rest from love which ne’er the 
end can gain?— 
—Hark, how the tune swells, that ere- 
while did wane! 
Look up, love!—ah, cling close and never 
move! 
How can I have enough of life and love? 
—William 


not be soft and 


That 


Morris. 








when the crops are in and some day 
we will show that we are earnest by 
making our homes and community 
better, and the men will cease to 
laugh and wii! join hands with us.” 

Many, however, are doing fine 
work. Mrs. May, of Cardston, Ala., 
says: “Our Woman’s Club had a con- 
cert for the Red Cross fund and made 
$105 last Friday night to send a nurse 
to care for wounded soldiers. Then 
we give our next regular meeting up 
to a sewing day to make sheets, pil- 
lowcases, and bandages, while who 
ever can is knitting socks. Every- 
body donates something, if only one 
old sheet for bandages. We expect 
to send $500.” 


Self-development Is a Large Factor 
in Many Clubs 


ANY are not doing definite work 
which the world can see, but are 









REFLEX 
SLICKER 


The wet weather coat 
for you for good hard 
service. Light weight, 
strong, and big all over 
for comfort. 


$3.00 Everywhere 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Catalog free 


A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 
N’'T Pay Two PRICES 


DO 
HOOSIER. 32122. FREE 


To try in your own home for 30 days. 
how your friends. Freight paid by 
us. Send it back at our expense if you 
do not want tokeep it, You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
on a single stove to buy your winter's 
fuel. All HOOSIER 
SSTOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send postal 
today for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from. 
No Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
312 State St, Marion, Ind. 


fp 


Cts. 



























If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
acribe, 





developing themselves. This incident 
from South Carolina illustrates what 
I mean: 

“From Christmas to our meeting 
(July 15) last week 1 had not been off 
our farm. In the spring Mrs kept 
telling my husband she wanted me to 
come to a meeting but he did not en- 
courage me, not knowing what the 
meeting was. One day a neighbor 
about a mile away came and brought 
me a piece about cheap and pretty 
curtains and told me to practice it 
for I was to read it the next week at 
the meeting. I said I could not, but 
she came for me, as she has a horse 
for herself, and carried me there. 
When I went to read I just broke 
down and cried and all the rest cried 
with me, and they petted me and told 
me I was brave just Mrs. 
coaxed me to try again and I did and 





to try. 








| read it right to the end. When I was 
young I used to recite so next time 
iT am- going to recite ‘The Curfew 
Shall Not Ringe Tonight. I do not 
| know why I was so scared. Don’t 
| 


you think I was silly?” 


No, I do not think she was silly. I 
| think she was a plucky, brave, fine 


_| little woman, don’t you? 


lic speech-making I felt I could not 
serve, but being very enthusiastic in 
the work, have always tried to do my 
best. Twice during this time I have 
resigned, but it would not be consid- 
ered. I am not telling this compli- 
mentary to myself. As our club is 
such an insignificant one the most 
exalted position in it is humble, but 
you have shown me my duty. I shall 
not only make a “few mistakes” but 
many, however I shall not “sit back 
and grin.” 

Our work is the same as you sug- 
gest but under a different name. We 
have only a small country school, but 
have a nice comfortable building and 
many conveniences. Our club has 
bought a piano for the school and is 
now raising money to add a music 
room. We sew and contribute to the 
different orphanages and last session 
we clothed, bought books, etc., and 
sent a destitute family of four chil- 
dren to school. 

MRS. P. M. DOWNER. 

Durant, Miss. 


These Clubs Are All Over the South 


ROM most unexpected valleys and 

crossroads and regions far from 
railroads come the names of presi- 
dents and secretaries of these little 
clubs. There are 405 clubs in all, each 
club having from six to forty mem- 
bers. North Carolina leads with 233; 
next comes Alabama with 46, then 
Mississippi with 38, and Tennessee 
with 25; Arkansas has 17, Texas 12, 
South Carolina 10, Louisiana 9, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky 5 each, Georgia 
4 and Oklahoma only 1. Oklahoma 
may have only one club but that one 


is building a United Farm Women’s 

club house. As the muscular small 

boy says, “I may be little but, oh, 
"? 

my! 


How to Get Attendance 


OW can we get attendance at our 
United Farm Women’s meet- 
ings?” I think I have suggested ev- 
ery method I know. Here 
recent suggestions. 

Mrs. Cassells, of Texas says, “Wo- 


are two 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


men have curiosity, you know, and so 
we make use of that. The Secretary 
and | take magazines the other mem- 
bers never see. Therefore, we get a 
continued story in one and read a 
few chapters out loud each time. We 
always keep two Stories going so that 
the interest is never ended. If any- 
one is absent I may tell her the story 
of what she has missed but I never 
lend her the magazine. Also, we hint 
at something of a surprise in each 
announcement and we try to have it 


—once it was cream puffs, another 
time a reciter, and once lantern 
slides.” 

Mrs. Pegram, of North Carolina, 


tells in these words: 

“Could you suggest some way that 
we MeLeod United Farm Women 
could prove to the other women the 
value of being organized? By a booth 
of some kind at our Fair, or some 
way? We had a lovely community 
evening on September 4, due to our 
valued co-worker of Rockingham, 
Mrs. W.N. Everett. Weadvertisedthat 
Wwe were to serve ice cream and cake 
and had a splendid crowd. I request- 
ed Mrs. Everett to bring us a reader 
or singer, so she did, also a violinist, 
and a splendid entertainment we had. 
The reader took so well that I ven- 
ture to say each one would return 
gladly and pay to hear her again. All 
was free, of course. We had chorus 
singing also and a good time gener- 
ally, a creditable evening for any ru- 
ral community. Alone we could not 
have succeeded, by our united efforts 
we made it possible.” 





THE GLORY OF GOD’S EARTH IN 
OCTOBER 





A Ride in the Hills Described by a 
Girl Who Has Eyes For the Beauty 
the Creator Meant That All of Us 
Should Enjoy 
{The following letter from a country girl 

is of a sort we should like to see oftener. 
fear sometimes that in our thought of 
money and food and raiment, the mere trap- 
pings of life, we forget life itself—forget to 
drink deep of all the beauty and splendor 
the Almighty has pal around us and of all 
the higher’ satisfactions and _ aspirations 
which He intended should make the best 
part of our existence, Certainly the man or 
woman, boy or girl, who does not take 
thought of the glory of the autumn season 
is shuttMg one of the windows that shoyld 
let Heaven into our souls.—Editor.] 

T HAD cleared off in the night, and 

all out-of-doors was washed fresh 
and clean. Before us, through the 
narrow aisles of the pines, shone the 
radiant splendor of the rising sun. 

No wonder our ancestors in the for- 

ests of long ago, casting about for the 

evidence of something higher and no- 
bler than self, bowed down before 
beauty such as this, and worshipped 
it. No wonder when they came to 
build houses in which to worship the 
true God they sought to imitate this 
vision of a rising or a setting sun 
through the trees, as is evidenced by 
the old gothic architecture. Modern 
builders, after ages of progress, can 
dono better than to imitate the same. 

Hence the long, narrow, arched win- 

dows of stained glass in the splendid 

churches of today. We drove slowly 
and gazed in reverent silence. 

Reaching the Big Road, the horse 
struck a brisk trot; and we left the 
scene of splendor behind. The road 
was fringed with purple asters and 
golden rods, glaring testimonials of 
the farmer’s carelessness perhaps, 
but pleasing to the eye, nevertheless, 
in their dewy freshness. On either 
side lay the cotton fields, still white 
with the harvest; and back of these 
the sombre woods, dashed here and 
there with splotches of warm, rich 
color, crimson, purple and gold. 

“Tt surely will rain tomorrow,” said 
the old man. * “Everything looks soa 
plain and clear.” 

And it was so. Leaf and blade and 
bough showed clearly and distinctive- 
ly their perfection of symmetry and 
coloring. It was as if Nature had fin- 
ished her summer’s work and stood 
in the solemn stillness of morning to 
receive the benediction of Heaven. 
The road led along the ridge, a literal 
“high way,” giving on this particular 
morning that freedom and elevation 
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Saturday, October 24, 1914] 


of the spirit which we sometimes feel 
when we stand on a high place, above 
“the mud and mire of things.” Over 
us was the high blue sky, and about 
us the good green earth, miles and 
miles of it in every direction. To the 
westward it stretched away to the 
far, dim, cloud-like strip of Blue Ridge 
against the sky-line. And over all, as 
a halo, was the marvelous light of the 
new day. Here the stubble glistened 
with a million—million crystal dew- 
drops. Now we were skirting a field 
thickly studded with great shocks of 
corn. 

“Yy’ see,” said the old man, with 
quite as much satisfaction as if it had 
been his own, “such corn! and it’s 
shocked just right—like I tell the 
boys—tied well up t’ the top.” 

3ut the adjoining hay field was not 
so much to his notion. “I'd ’a’ 
thought this fellow ’ud ’a’ knowed 
better,” he grumbled. “That hay’s 
two-thirds damaged now!” 

About the farmhouse bright and 
delicate colored roses, cosmos, petun- 
ias, chrysanthemums, dahlias, bloomed 
“in that perfection which only the 
flowers of late autumn may attain.” 
Pots of fern and geranium showed off 
artistically against the white-walled 
porches. Pink and blue morning glor- 
ies Clambered over neglected garden 
walls and held their dewy cups to the 
sun and to us. 


“Now, ain’t that fine corn for this 


po’r country?” said the old man to 
me. “Way back before the war these 
ol fields were plumb wore-out. We 
didn’t know about fertilizing an’ culti- 
vating and such-like then, and it look- 
ed like starvation.” 

Just then a doctor’s automobile 
swept by and glided down the smooth, 
broad road between the fertile fields. 

The old man gazed after the reced- 
ing car and then glanced up at the 
telephone wires. 

“Chee-ild,” he remarked, “dy’e 
know, the country’s a better place to 
live in than it has ever been since the 
race was turned out o’ Eden.” 

We had neither of us spoken of it 
but I had known that the spell of the 
season was on him as it was on me. 
Now he sniffed the pure, exhilarating 
air significantly. 

“IT was readin’ some time ago,” he 
began reminiscently, “where some fel- 
low said that nearly ail true greatness 
comes from the country. He said the 
cities, with all their educational ad- 
vantages, only breed a sort of med- 
iocracy that knows how to smile and 
bow at the proper time. They’re al- 
lus a running’ from one thing to an- 
other, y’ know, an’ what goes in at 
one ear, goes out at t’other. An’ he 
went on to name numbers of smart 
literary folks and such like—George 
Eliot and Elizabeth Browning and 
Charlotte Bronte and -all of 
*em country-raised girls with only 
But they had Na- 
gesture he indicated 
-‘they had Nature 
and wholesome employment and time 
for meditation.” 

I left him, the Old Man, at 
the station, and returned alone. 

Seven miles of varying, changing 
beauty and the half not noted. 
clump of flaming black-gum, over- 
looked before, gave me a thought of 
Moses, who caught a vision of God in 
the burning bush, thereby 
inspired to do great for the 
Lord and his people. On the crest of 
the hill beyond the creek I stopped 
the horse and gasped at the unspeak- 


others 


+t 34 ad +} singe 
Wewed SChHoOoMNnE:. 
ure,’—with a 


{ 
heavens and eartli 


Grand 


and was 


things 


able beauty of the panorama before 
me. Never before had I been so 
thrilled at the loveliness of God’s 
world. As | looked, | thought that 


even Heaven might not be much fair- 
er, and a voice within me 
exclaim, “And this is yours, 


seemed to 


O Sons 


and Daughters of Earth! yours to 
possess and enjoy and tend and pre- 
serve, you and your children’s chil- 
dren forever!” 


[ felt nothing of questioning or dis- 
content; but instead a great, humble 
thankfulness for being alive in a land 
of Peace and Plenty and Beauty; of 
loving companionships and_ kindly 
greetings from friendly, neighborly 





spirits; and | caught myself softly 
singing a hymn: 
“Then ‘tis casy to be ar the cross 
And ‘tis easy to suffer loss 
For the Lord has done so—much for—me.” 


BARBARA SOUTH. 





Community Service Week in North 


Carolina 
HIE Governor of North Carolina 
has just done that which every 


other Governor would have been glad 
to do, [ am sure, had it occurred to 
him. However, there is an incentive 
more powerful than that inspired by 
any ruler which will make community 
service possible—the desire of each 
individual to do something to make 
the world better for her having lived 
in it 





This special call is merely a spur 
wisely administered. You United 
‘arm Women, and others all over the 
South who have not yet strengthened 
yourselves by organization, can you 
not make this December 3, 4, and 5 
memorable? Try it. No one knows 
what she can do until she tries. 

What can you do? Here are the 
words of the Governor: “Every man, 
woman and child shall lend heart, 
hand and brain to the service and de- 
velopment of every community and 
county, and days wherein people shall 
meet, confer and work together for 
the immediate improvement of the 
community and wise planning for its 
future.” He even gives the details. 
Get The Progressive Farmer of Octo- 
ber 3 and read the proclamation on 
page 7, if you have not already done 
Hold a meeting at once and de- 
cide on the details of this three days’ 
protracted meeting of service. 

Let us consider just a few of these 
details—you will think of 50 more. 


Public Roads.—If you do nothing 


SO. 





but have a bee to make ten new split- 
log drags and arrange by whom and 
when and on what sections of road 
each shall be used, it will be worth 
while. 

Public Grounds.—Take one good, 
long look at your courthouse and jail 
grounds and you will sce something 
to do. In Europe they decide on cer- 
that are to be planted 
certain roads and all turn out 
plant them, and lo, the result is 
fine road under 

de of linden, oak, or elm, and 
Americans spend thousands of dol- 
lars there cach year because of their 
beauty. 


tain trees 
along 
and 

50 miles or more of 


the sha 


Buildings— There is much to do— 
building a new bridge, repairing the 
jail roof, educating some man to re- 
moving his pig-pen from the front to 
the back of house, erecting a 
horse shelter at the church, cemetery, 
ete. Perhaps you have no good build- 
ing for your aged and sick. 

County and Neighborhood Meet- 
ings.—Is it a telephone system, a co- 
Operative laundry, an open town mar- 
ket, your community needs? Discuss 
it and get it. Is it poor politics, blind 
tigers, malarial swamps that are 
draining the public moral and physi- 
eal health of the county? This is 
your chance to face the fact. Do you 


his 


A~—need cooperation in selling your fruit 


or cotton, your eggs or milk, in erect- 
ing a cheese plant, or a tannery, in 
anything and everything? This is the 
time to rouse yourself and public in- 
terest and secure it. 

So important is the need of an all- 
time county health doctor that I urge 
a meeting with talks by those who 
know how to promote sentiment for 
it. Fine teachers; good schoolhouses; 
in them good floors, curtains, flowers, 


libraries—all are needed. 
And do not think it is service for 
men alone. We women and children 


much as men. Let us put 
our shoulders to the wheel and push 
with them. Codperation means every- 
body, boys and girls, you and me, not 
just men. 

Write Secretary W. C. Crosby, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., for a free copy of the 
“Community Service Week” program 
and pamphlet, and help get your 
neighborhood ready to celebrate the 
first week in December. 


benefit as 
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| How Can We Sell 
This Underwear at 
50c a Garment? 


You're bound to ask this 
question when you see Hanes 
Underwear. Here’s the 
answer. Our mills are right 
in the heart of cotton land 
—this means a big saving 
in handling and trans- 
portation charges. 








per 
Garment Then we buy our 
$1 00 raw material in im- 


mense quantities 
direct from the 
growers — we 
save you brokers’ 
and other profits, 


per Union 





This label on 


Buy none 
every garment i 


withcut it 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


When you examine the elastic, snug-fitting collar, the firmly knit cuffs, 
together with 


The Unbreakable Seams — 


‘our money back or a new garment if they do—you'll buy this underwear in a hurry. 
uy two of three suits while you're about it. Only 50c per garment, $1 per Union Suit. 


Ef you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Cooking is so important! 


SANITARY WARMING CLOSETS, | | ith Fe | 
| | Ds ( , 







PAT. AFP. FOR. 
















Good ing helps the health 
and happiness of your family. 
Surely you should have a range that 
will enable you to do your es¢ cooking. 
. “Majestic’? makes good cooking easy. It is 


cP/ } 
ID Cisse not just ‘“‘so much metal put together to hold 
7 ; 
$11 
. More and 


fire’; each partis scientiflcally built to do its 
hotter water! 


work justright, Madeoi malleable and char- 
Majestic water heating front is fitted with 


coal iron, metals that resist rust and wear 
three times as long as ordinary range metals. 

eight hollow pins that extend right into the 

fire; giving greatest water-hecting surface of 


All joints cold-riveted (no putty used)—a 
any range made; heats more water much 


Majestie stays tight—holds the heat in, main- 
quicker and hotter than ordinary water front. 


taining uniform baking heat with least fuel. 
o 


The Majestic provides perfect baking quall- 
May] tic 


ties, plus fuel-saving and work-lessening 
Malleable and Charcoal Iron 






features that you cannot get in ordinary 
ranges. The little extra it costs is more than 
repaid by the years longer wear that it gives. 
The health and happiness of your whole tam- 
ily is effected by the range you buy. _Investi- 
gate thoroughly, Ther2 is a Majestic dealer 
in every county of 40states; if youdon’t know 
the one near you, ask us, and get “Range 
Comparison’’explainingMajestic rangesiully. ; 
Majestic Mfg, Co., Dept.39 St. Louis, Mo, 


MANY STYLES 
AND SIZES. 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ng it carries.’’ 
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“Yon can tell by a man’s farm whethe? 
he reads it or not.” 
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ON’T fail to read the boxed article on page 4 of 

this issue, entitled “The Easiest Way to Accu- 
mulate a Competence During the Next Five Years.” 
There’s food for thought in it. 





E AGAIN urge that farmers who can do so 

hold cotton in the seed and that farmers who 
wish to borrow on cotton see their local banks. 
Where banks will lend the rate is lower than on 
loans obtained through other parties. 





UMEROUS inquiries regarding Sudan grass 

show an interest in this new hay plant. It 
is similar to Johnson grass without its bad habits 
of growth and never becomes a troublesome weed. 
This is not the season for seeding Sudan grass, 
hence no space need be given to it at this time, 
but any one interested should write the United 
States Department of Agriculture for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 605, which treats of “Sudan Grass as 
a Forage Crop.” 





| LL in all, October 1 crop conditions were re- 
markably good the whole country over, and 
especially in the Cotton Belt. The average condi- 
tion of all our crops considered together (so esti- 
mated as to recognize the importance of all,) is as 
follows, based on an average of 100: Virginia, 
86.8; North Carolina, 102.7; South Carolina, 99.5; 
Georgia, 99.9; Florida, 99.7; Tennessee, 96.2; Mis- 
sissippi, 99.9; Louisiana, 100.7; Texas, 101.2; Okla- 
lioma, 105.9; Arkansas, 94.8, 





FINE illustration of how codperation aevelops 

markets where individual effort would fail ut- 
terly is afforded by the Canning Clubs of the 
South. Ifa girl here and there had started putting 
up canned tomatoes and other vegetables, it might 
have been almost impossible to find buyers. But 
codperation found markets and profitable markets. 
While Daddy is learning something from his Corn 
Club boy about crop production, he might learn a 
lesson from his Canning Club girl about crop mar- 
keting. 





HEAT and rye are the only crop products 
¥Y which were materially higher October 1, 
1914, than October 1, of last year, wheat being 78 
cents in the 1913 date, and 93 cents the first of this 
month. But meats which were supposed to have 
reached high water mark a year or two ago, keep 
climbing all the time. As the official Agricultural 
Department statement puts it: “The average 
price of meat animals on September 15 was $7.58 
per one hundred pounds compared with $7.15 a 
year ago, $6.74 two years ago, and $5.87 three years 
ago.” How long will the South raise cheap cotton 
and buy high meat? 





T’S fine advice which the Arkansas Stock Grow- 

ers’ Association sends out to all the rest of the 
South. While the slogan for city men is “Buy a 
Bale,” they say, the slogan for farmers ought to 
be “Buy a Bull.” Said Mr. Auten at the Pine 
Bluff meeting the other day: 


“We talk about buy-a-bale; we ought to buy 
a bull. We say we believe in diversification, 
but we don’t. If we did, we would raise more 
grain and feed. Our farmers won’t quit the 
one-crop system until you enlist the bankers 
and credit meréhants in the fight.. They ought 
to be up here listening to these talks. They 
are as vitally affected as anybody else. So long 
as they back. the farmer who raises nothing 
but cotton, just so long will that farmer hesi- 
tate to diversify and raise things he can eat 
and feed to his stock. If they would curtail 
credit on cotton, unless it is a surplus crop, the 
farmers would quickly learn to diversify.” 





ITH all the financial loss we suffer on account 
of the European war, let us not forget that 
we are still infinitely blessed as compared with 
ur fellowbeings in the war-cursed countries be- 
yond the Atlantic. The Manufacturers’ Record 





presents a thought we shall all do well to consider 
when it says: 

“Have you tried to measure the depths of 
Europe’s woe? Have you thought of the mil- 
lions who in their homes will suffer in deepest 
poverty, and who this winter will know more 
of famine and of starvation’ than the world 
has ever known before, while husbands and 
fathers and brothers and sweethearts will day 
after day be among the killers or the killed? 
And as you think of these things, is not your 
heart so full of gratitude for the blessings en- 
joyed by you and every man, woman and child 
who has the privilege of living in this country, 
that there is no room left in your soul for 
worrying over the petty things that confront 
us in business? Sing a song of joy and glad- 
ness—a song of thanksgiving every hour of 
your life. Make the best of the situation even 
though you may have many real burdens to 
carry and the clouds will pass away ere you 
know it.” 





HE following information from Prof. Milton 

P. Jarnagin, Professor of Animal Husbandry at 
the Georgia College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., 
shows that Georgia is moving forward along the 
lines necessary for putting the agriculture of the 
State on a safe and progressive basis. We advise 
our readers in Georgia interested in these lines of 
livestock production and those who are beginning 
the growing of more livestock to get in touch with 
these experts and use their knowledge to the 
fullest extent: 


“Mr. C. J. Goodell is leader in the beef cattle 
work in the tick-free area. He is a graduate 
of Perdue in the Class of 1908 and has been 
successful in the commercial production of 
beef cattle since then. He is assisted by G. L. 
Bigford, a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Ross M. Gridley, a graduate of 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture, is doing 
extension work with beef cattle, horses and 
hogs in the territory that is still tick-infested. 
Mr. W. H. Howell, a graduate of Missouri, is 
doing extension work in dairying in the tick- 
free area, and a fifth man will be added for 
general dairy work throughout the State. It 
is confidently believed that a great impetus 
will be given to the livestock industry with 
this force of trained experts in the field.” 


What Is Left for Cotton Farmers to Do 








HE cotton farmers of the South must prepare 

themselves to work out their own salvation. 

Saturday, October 17, determined that fact. 
On that day the Southern Senators failed almost 
utterly to get support on their final plan for giving 
cotton growers relief, thus dissipating all hope of 
National legislation at this session of Congress; 
and on the same day an effort to have a Confer- 
ence of Southern Governors in Memphis found no 
representatives present from either of the three 
greatest cotton-producing States—Texas, Georgia, 
and Alabama—nor yet from Oklahoma or Florida. 
The Governors of Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina were on hand, and Editor Poe 
of The Progressive Farmer was present as the 
officially commissioned representative of Governor 
Craig of North Carolina. Governor Hooper of 
Tennessee sent the Immigration Commissioner as 
his representative. No other State was represent- 
ed directly or indirectly, 

The members present, seeing that they repre- 
sented only a third of the South’s production 
could agree on no uniform plan for South-wide 
action and simply issued a statement declaring :— 

1. For the Wade plan for raising $150,000,000 to 
lend on cotton, and promising their support. 

2. For a reduction in acreage next year of at 
least 50 per cent. 

3. Declaring that better marketing facilities 
must be provided for handling the diversified crops 
made necessary by present conditions. 

Perhaps the most notable result of the confer- 
ence was negative. It was made plain that no 
South-wide plan can be worked out for acreage 
reduction by law; and no Governor present favored 
bond issues to buy cotton. We might as well 
face this fact, that if any State wishes to pass a 
law to reduce its own acreage, or to issue bonds 
to buy half its own crop, it may do so; but nobody 
should be deceived into believing that all the cot- 
ton States are going to join them on either propo- 


sition. 
Such then is the general cotton situation today. 


The Wade plan promises some relief, but apar 
from it, farmers must depend upon their bankers 
and their creditors. It still seems wise to us—in 
fact, absolutely imperative,—for the farmers @to 
hold; and the letter of the W. B. Thompson Com- 
pany on another page strikes us “as being the 
soundest advice we have seen for a week. It will 
be recalled that cotton was eight or nine cents this 
time three years ago; then after Christmas climb- 
ed to ten, then to eleven, and then to twelve cents 
We cannot prophesy, of course, but there may be 
a similar increase after this Christmas. At any 
rate, this is just the season of year when the mar- 
ket is flooded with “distressed cotton,” and unless 
a man is forced to sell it seems to us the height 
of folly for him to put his cotton on the market at 
such a time. 

The following program seems to us sound and 
timely: 

1. Hold your cotton—in the seed if you can, as 
this plan is said to help the quality of lint, and it 
will keep down ginning receipts. 

2. If you must get some money on cotton, gin it 
and try to borrow from a bank. The bank will 
frequently lend direct to the farmer for half the 
cost of getting the money through a lawyer or 
professional money lender. 

3. If you must sell outright, pool your cotton 
with that of other neighbors who must sell: see 
that it is properly graded, and work together to 
see that you get full market prices for both lint 
and seed. 

4. Face the fact that we must cut our cotton 
acreage 50 per cent next year. Make plans to raise 
all the feedstuffs needed on your own farm; and 
make plans, too, to codperate with your neighbors 
in growing, grading, shipping, and selling the ex- 
cess products which you must grow on the acreage 
you take from cotton-production. Read Mr. J. Z 
Green’s articles on another page and begin prepar- 
ations now. 

5. Finally, demand that your State Agricultural 
Department, Agricultural College, etc., arrange to 
give next year the same effective aid in crop-mar- 
keting—through institutes, bulletins, personal as- 
sistance, and demonstrations—that they have 
heretofore given in crop-making. 





Still Time to Plant Bur Clover if the Seed 
Are Boiled 





HERE is still time in the lower half of the 
Cotton Belt to plant bur clover, provided the 
seed are boiled and planted immediately. Our 
readers will recall recent Progressive Farmer arti- 
cles by Mr. McNair and Prof. Duggar on boiling 
bur clover seed to hasten germination. Briefly, the 
essential steps are as follows: Put the seed to be 
planted in a large tub of water and stir them until 
they are thoroughly wet. Then take out and putin 
a large bag and immerse for sixty seconds—by the 
watch—in a large pot of water that is actually boil- 
ing. Take out and allow to cool for a few minutes 
and then put the seed back in the water in the tub 
in which they were first put. This latter step is nec- 
essary to reinoculate the seed, and should not be 
neglected. The seed are now ready to plant, and 
should be lightly harrowed in. Four bushels per 
acre should give a good stand in from ten days to 
two weeks. 
On October 7 one of the Editors prepared two 
plots each 10 feet square, and equal quantities 
of bur clover seed were planted on each, the only 


difference being that the seed for one plot were 
boiled as above described. As this is written (Oc- 


tober 14) there is a perfect stand of clover where 
the seed were boiled, while on the other plot ap- 
parently not a single seed has yet germinated. 

Hitherto the greatest difficulty with bur clove 
has been to get a stand, and Mr. McNair’s discov- 
ery that boiling will practically insure almost per- 
fect and immediate germination will be of great 
value to the Southern farmer. We urge our read- 
ers, particularly in the lower South, to get their 
bur clover in at once, even if it be only a small 
patch for seed next year. Boil the seed and a 
stand will be almost certain. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 








Merchants and Bankers Must Cooperate 
With Farmers 


HERE is a Chinese proverb which runs some- 

thing like this: “The men of Fu-yi and the 

men of Han hate one another, but if caught 
in a storm in a boat, they will work together like 
brothers.” 

The lesson of this is that even enemies must 
cooperate when a common danger imperils them. 
How much more then should friends and acquain- 
tances? And this article is a plea for codpera- 
tion among friends and neighbors — codperation 
among Southerners and among Southern interests. 
This cotton situation has put us all in the storm 
together and certainly we must “work together 
like brothers,” and all the more earnestly because 
we are all friends. 


“If We Buy From Your Shelves, You Buy 
From Our Farms” 


IRST of all, we wish to plead for closer codper- 

ation between Southern merchants and South- 

ern farmers. We havea letter froma Southern 
farmer now before us which sheds a strong light 
on the situation. “I hauled a load of hay to my 
home town,” the writer tells us, “but the merchant 
wouldn’t even make me a price on it. They said, 
we don’t want your wagon of hay, because we 
buy our hay in carload lots from the West. And 
yet they say we do wrong when we send money 
North and West to buy bargains from mail order 
houses. We are simply feeding them out of their 
spoon.” 

Now we hope any merchant who reads this ar- 
ticle will not throw the paper down and say the 
farmer was wrong. It’s a case where merchant 
and farmer should come together and reason to- 
gether. It seems to us a reasonable demand 
which farmers make of merchants when they say, 
“If we buy from your shelves, you buy from our 
farms. If we buy of Southern merchants, you buy 
of Southern farmers.” 

Here, it seems to us, is a great chance for co- 
6peration for the mutual benefit of farmer and 
merchant. It will certainly help the merchant to 
keep in the community the money which he has 
been sending North and West for meat, corn, oats, 
flour, hay, lard, etc., etc. His patrons will become 
richer and give him larger trade. 

And we repeat that it is the duty of the mer- 
chant to encourage this result. As we have said 
before, the merchant in the rural South has per- 
formed only half his function when he has arrang- 
ed for farmers to pay him a profit on what he has 
to sell. It is also his duty to find a market for 
what they have to sell, and he cannot demand that 
they serve him unless he also serves them. And he 
ought to serve them not merely in taking their 
cotton, a service in which he usually takes little 
trouble and makes a fair profit, but it will pay him 
to serve them by finding markets for farm pro- 
ducts in cases where it means that he must do in- 
telligent and active hustling to effect results. 


Ail Interests Must Codéperate to Change 
Conditions 


HERE is no doubt about it, that at the pres- 

ent time it is difficult for Southern farmers 

to market corn, oats, hay, meat, ete., right in 
the very towns that are sending thousands of dol- 
lars North and West every year for just these pro- 
ducts. As the Atlanta Georgian remarked the oth- 
er day: 

“It has been demonstrated beyond contro- 
versy that if the cotton farmer should diver- 
sify to such an extent as to make a surplus of 
corn, hay, wheat, oats and other food products 
he would find no market in Georgia towns for 
his surplus.” 

Similarly, an Alabama lady in a letter now be- 
fore us declares: “A small farmer can manage 
better on cotton at seven cents a pound than on 
feedstuffs for which he has no sale.” 

A North Carolina farmer reports that he can get 
only $12 a ton for hay where Western hay sells for 
$20. 

As we see it, it is an indictment of our civiliza- 
tion and intelligence here in the South that people 
can say that there is “no sale”, “no market”, for 
foodstuffs and feedstuffs for which the average 
Southern State sends North and West nearly a 
million dollars a week. It’s time for codperation 
—time for merchants, bankers, farmers, landlords 
and tenants all to codperate to end this disgraceful 
situation. Here are the charges now made :— 


1. Merchants will not trouble to develop profita- 
ble cash markets for home-grown feedstuffs and 
food products. 

2. Bankers will not advance on crops other than 
cotton. 

3. Landlords demand rent in the form of cotton. 

Now let us see just what sort of codperation is 
needed to remedy these conditions. It is mainly a 
question of providing markets, because if satisfac- 
tory markets were available, bankers would be wil- 
ling to lend on other crops than cotton, and land- 
lords would be willing to take rent-pay in other 
products. But our point now is that neither bank- 
ers nor landlords will be doing their duty by the 
South now if they simply say, “Well, these are the 
conditions, and we must govern ourselves accord- 
ingly.” It is their duty not simply to accept these 
conditions but to help change them. It is the duty 
of bankers to take special pains to see if they can- 
not safely assist and even encourage farmers who 
are going into diversified farming or stock-raising 
and thereby bring about such conditions as were 
reported by Banker Anderson of Arkansas who 
told us two weeks ago that 95 per cent of his de- 
positors were farmers, and nearly all prosperous, 
and none of them cotton raisers. It is the duty of 
landlords, for the sake of their lands and of the 








Cooperation and Brotherhood 


HE Almighty has so planned it that 

we cannot achieve real success in 
life without fellowship and brother- 
hood—without a willingness to work 
with our fellows, and trust them and 
bear with them and_help them. Other- 
wise, we not only cannot find the hap- 
Piness and satisfaction that should be 
ours, but as a people we cannot even 
prosper greatly in matters of dollars 
and cents. And if trial and financial 
loss should now cause our farmers to 
develop in fuller degree this spirit of 
comradeship and brotherhood, then 
the present light affliction in cotton 
prices may be worth a thousand times 
its cost. 











South’s future, to join with tenants in trying to de- 
velop markets for crops other than cotton. 





Advantages of Coéperation in Marketing 


O BEGIN with, our farmers ought to organize 
locally and see the merchants as to what can 
be done about marketing the diversified 

crops it will be necessary for us to grow in 1915. 
Mr. Green discusses that subject with unusual 
force on another page this week. Concert 
of action is absolutely mecessary. Take the 
case of our farmer with his load of hay mentioned 
in the beginning of this article. We think a mer- 
chant ought always to strain a point to buy froma 
local grower. Nevertheless, in this case the mer- 
chant might already have bought all the hay he 
could sell. Or the hay the farmer offered might 
not have been. baled, and therefore difficult to han- 
dle or to sell. 

But if a group of farmers were working together, 
their officers could go to the merchant early in the 
season and say: “You tell us to buy locally; there- 
fore we tell you to buy locally also. We are going 
to have so many tons of hay, well baled and ready 
for market about such a date, and we want to 
know what you can pay for it. We shall also have 
so many hundred bushels of oats. We shall also 
have so many thousand pounds of pork in the fall. 
We shall have these products of standard grade 
and handled in a business like manner. We want 
you to quote us prices.” 

When farmers begin to work in this fashion, 
they can command proper prices for their products 
instead of being left to sell meat, corn, oats, hay, 
etc., for a great deal less “in trade” than their next 
door neighbor later pays for the same products in 
cash. They can get quotations not only from local 
merchants, but from wholesalers in large cities, 
and they can, when they wish, market direct to the 
consumer. They can also advertise, as other busi- 
ness men do, and get orders by that means. 
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Advertise for Markets and Employ Agents 
to Hunt Them 

ONSIDER this fact, that we have before us 

now figures showing that cotton seed is sell- 

ing in markets only a few miles apart all the 
vay from $13.50 a ton to $22 a ton. In other words 
cotton farmers in many sections are simply giving 
away their seed at a sacrifice of many dollars a ton 
when their brother stock farmers in States jus 
north of us are paying good prices for cotton seed 
and cottonseed meal. We have received inquiries 
in the last few days from two Virginia stockmen 
who wish to buy seed and meal. An organization 
of farmers handling large quantities of seed could 
get into touch with thousands of such purchasers. 
and probably double the farmer’s profit on his 
seed. Moreover, the following letter from a Geor- 
gia demonstration agent is on our desk as we 
write: 

“Appling County, Georgia, will have corn to 
the amount of somewhere between 25,000 and 
50,000 bushels to sell and we will appreciate it 
very much if you will suggest some way for us 
to find a market for same. We will shell and 
sack the corn so as to place it in condition for 
handling. Any suggestion you give us will be 
appreciated very much.” 

Here again we know no adequate remedy except 
through organization of the farmers. They must 
pool their holdings and have a secretary who will 
hunt markets through advertising and through 
personal investigation. 

At the risk of repeating let us again emphasize 
the advantages of the farmers’ organization as 
compared with the individual in marketing any of 
these crops other than cotton: 

1. In order to get top prices for any products, 
they must be standardized—must be of same vari- 
ety or properly assorted varieties, and properly 
packed. Only by codperation can we get farmers 
of a community to grow the same kind of product 
or to pack uniformly. 

2. Only by marketing in considerable quantities 
can adequate-prices be obtained. This again ne- 
cessitates codperation. 

3. Markets must be served regularly year after 
year and season after season, if the trade of good 
customers is to be held. This also calls for busi- 
ness organization. 

4. Organizations can advertise on a scale which 
individuals cannot afford, and can send out agents 
to hunt the best markets when individuals could 
do nothing except accept the first offer made them. 


Towns Should Also Codperate to Promote 
Better Marketing 


ND not only should farmers organize and co- 
Operate to insure better markets for South- 
ern products, but our merchants also. One of 

the finest stories of coOperation The Progressive 
Farmer has ever printed is “How Cooéperation Got 
the Cash for the Sand Hills” in this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. If we can get business men and 
other leaders from groups of towns and villages to 
come together and work together for the upbuild- 
ing of their sections, using their energies to help 
themselves and to help their farmer patrons, as 
these Sand Hill leaders have done, there is no tell- 
ing how much good might be accomplished. 

Why shouldn’t we have county organizations of 
our merchants and bankers and other business 
men in every Southern county to help develop 
markets for these “diversified products” which ev- 
erybody says we must raise? 

We repeat that it is a time when all interests 
must work together if we are to save Southern 
prosperity, and we believe it is necessary both for 
farmers to codperaté in every community and 
for business men in our towns and villages to co- 
6perate with their farmer-patrons and with one 
another. 





A Thought for the Week 


NY man who misses two general elections 
should be disfranchised. Our forbears did 
not fight so we could sit at home. They 


wanted us to have our own say at election. That’s | 
what the scrap was about. If I had one prayer 
that I was sure to be answered, it would be 
that every citizen should acquire sufficient educa- 
tion to read his own ballot and cast it as an 
American citizen should. Hoodlums run _ nine- 
tenths of our elections, and the hoodlum who goes 
out and votes is a better man than the citizen who 
fails to cast his ballot. It is the duty of every 
Christian citizen to take a hand in politics. These 
fine-haired citizens who say they are too busy to 
enter politics are bad citizens——Speaker Champ 
Clark. 





Another good thing about babies is that they never go 
around telling the smart things their daddies said.—Galves- 
ton News. 














LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and_ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
It. 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 


AMERICAN 
rence POST 


Made by American Stee! & Wire Company 
High-class stecl. heavily coated with zine. Strong 
enough to hold up any wire fence and furnish all nee- 
essary resistance. End and corner posts so strong 
that they will maintain any wire fence made. 


Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 
Adapted to oll conditions and absolutely satisfac 
ry, no matter how heavy the fence nor how hard the 

usage after the fence is erected. Give better service 

an wood post, and you get the benefit of every post 
in "the fence from year to year, while wood posts 
burn, rot and decay from the start. Have been in 
service since 1898, in every section of the United 

States, .and the o! dest posts now as good as when set. 
Adapted toaiifences. Increasesthe life of a fence. 

A wire fence on wooden posts islike building a brick 

house on a wood foundation. For Sts my deaicra 

everywhere. Big picture catalog FR 

American Steel & Wire Co., Aiea New York 

41052 

























FEED COTTONSEED MEAL TO Incidentally it may be said that if 


At Present Prices Meal Is the Cheap- 


likely to be in this country this year, 
specialists in the United States De- six weeks old now, that I am raising 
partment of Agriculture, believe that almost exclusively on buttermilk. I 
the farmer. has a better opportunity have been told by dairy men that 


such a movement tends to strengthen 
and steady the market for cottonseed 
by-products, this will in itself be of 
considerable assistance to cotton 
growers in the South. 


BEEF CATTLE 


est Concentrate the Livestock 


Grower Can Use 





Feeding Buttermilk to Calves 
HAVE a calf out of an A. R. Jer- 
sey cow by Mona Rose’s Glory, 


ECAUSE of the abundant supply 
of cottonseed meal that there is 


to make money by feeding beef cattle such a thing was impossible. I as- 
than for some years past. The feeding syre you it is possible, practical and 
value of cottonseed meal has been ag great deal cheaper than feeding 
recognized by agricultural authori- sweet milk. This is the second calf 
ties for some time, and large quanti- J] have raised in this w ay. Her ration 
ties of it are exported annually to each day is one quart of sweet milk, 
Europe where the farmers, especially one gallon of buttermilk, and a pint 
those in Denmark, are also aware of of whole wheat flour mixed with yey te 
its usefulness. It now seems likely the morning; in the evening one 
that the price of cottonseed meal will quart of sweet milk, one gallon or 
continue to be considerably lower one and one-half gallons of butter 
than in recent years, and the Ameri- milk, and one pint of whole wheat 
can farmer should therefore utilize it flour, I usually mix enough warm 
to advantage to make cheap gains. water with it to make about two 
Two causes combine to lower the gallons. This calf has been fed but- | 
price of cottonseed by-products. In termilk since she was two weeks old. 
the first place the cotton crop in the of course, I am careful not to give | 
South this year is good, and in the gour milk. The calf is making good 
next the foreign markets have been growth, is fine size, healthy and 
seriously interfered with by the Eu- hearty. I thought perhaps this might 
ropean war. It is estimated that this pe of interest to some of your sub- 
year 15,000,000 bales of cotton will be scribers. Would like to hear if any 
produced in the United States. This one has tried this before. 

should yield 6,680,000 tons of seed. ROB. S. BOOTH. 
All of this, of course, will not be crush- Warrentown, N. C. 

ed, but if last year’s proportions hold Steck 

good again about 2,000,000 tons of Comment.—Others have certainly 
cottonseed meal will be available. raised calves on buttermilk. In fact 
Last year approximately 400,000 tons. the livestock papers have discussed 
were sent abroad. Under present this question more or less for some 
conditions it is not probable that time, 

anything like this quantity will be For calves as young as two weeks 
exported this year, and, as the cotton some whole milk is certainly advisa- 
crop is larger than before, it is safe ple, and unless extreme care be taken 
to assume that the quantity of cot- jin starting a calf on the buttermilk 
tonseed meal on the home market jt will be found advisable to delay 
will be 500,000 tons more than last the feeding of the buttermilk until a 
year. This Situation has already re- somewhat later age. For calves of 
sulted in a substantial drop in the six weeks or more it is possible to 
price of cottonseed by-products. Cot- leave out the whole milk entirely, es- 
tonseed meal can now be bought in pecially if some sweet skimmed milk 
the South at prices ranging from $22 ¢an be used. 

| to $24 per ton, instead of $27 to $31 We have serious doubts of the wis- 
demanded last year. An even great- dom of putting flour or other ground 
er decrease has taken place in the feed in the milk for a calf. For a real 
price of cottonseed hulls, which are young calf, a little may probably be 
now selling at from $4.50 to $5.50 a put in the milk, but as soon as the 
ton instead of $7 to $9 a ton. calf will begin to eat dry feed, which 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


You can’t get G alloway quality at any- 
where near my price. I get one small 
manufacturing profit, the rest of your 
dollar buys what you need. The other 
way your dollar pays the profit of the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the dealer’ 
You havo tried the old way. Now try my 


way and see what you save. : 
: Five New 
Selling 


ary Croat, is 
ote or Easy — 
Pay- i) 


will suit your needs. Any Plan allows you . 

80 days for trial of Engine, Cream Separa- 5p 

tor or Manure Spreader. If not satis- 

fled that they are as good as any you 

ever saw or heard of, the goods come 

ack to me and you’re nothing ou 

CATALOG FREE—Write for catalog you & 

want. Get full particulars and my special 
prices, extra low, 


Spreaders. 
Address 
Wm. Galloway. Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
677 Galloway Sta., 
Waterloo, lowa 













and 
Better Meal 


Than any other 
corn mill, because 
it is completely 
equipped, for per- 
fect service. Sev- 
eral exelusive fea- 
tures. Sold on a 
guarantee to give 
absolute — satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


Williams Corn Mill 


Pebble-stone grit buhrs that outgrind 
and outwear any other bubrs, Patent de- 
vice to prevent hard substances from in- 
juring buhrs. Bubrs cannot run together 
when grain gives out. Automatic fans 
clean the grain before it reaches buhrs. 
New,simple feed—modern type ball bear- 
ings. Maximum capacity—low cost. Portable. 

Ask your dealer to show youa Williams Corn 
Mill, or write us for illustrated catalogue. 


q Williams Mili Mfg. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N.C 
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At these prices cottonseed meal is js usually by the time it is a month 
approximately $15 per ton cheaper old, experience seems to. indicate 





The Jersey 


comes into maturity early, is 
long-lived and is often found 
making records even to ad- 
vanced age. She stands 
above all other breeds for 





than linseed meal, and in addition its that giving the grain dry is better. 
| feeding value is a trifle higher. It Some bright hay should also be given | 
seems obvious, therefore, that the as soon as the calf wil! eat it. 

cattle feeder all over the country 
should utilize cottonseed meal to a 

far greater extent than he has done 

in the past. A 





A Factory on the Farm 
SILO is a factory on the farm 
and therefore lends itself to co- 











economic production. Shall we mail 
you free a good book on the Jersey? 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
324 W. 23d St., New York City. 








KELLY DUPLE GRINDING 


Only mill mado with a double set of 
grinders or burrs. Have a grinding 
Surface of just double that of any 
other mill of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 


Work. 
Grind ear corn, shelled 


A corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
bar ‘ley, kaffir co IM, Coie 
a4 ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 

um or fine, Require 25% less 
wer than any other ‘mill, 


















ID engines, Write for new catalog. 


iia Mill & Mtg. Co., Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 


Ea, Especially adapted for }.asoli' @ 


But in addition to its feeding value 
the fertilizing value of cottonseed 
meal is very high—so high indeed 
that often the fertilizing constituents 
| in the meal are alone worth as much CONS WINSIs e : 
las or more than it now costs. When We igaes seconde Maey these a Sa 
it is remembered that from 80 to 90 cies of prosperity on the farms of 
| per cent of this fertilizing value re- scorgia and business men cannot 
| mains in the manure the opportuni- render a better service to their com- 
| ties for profit that its use offers be- ae ly than bau? bag Ny ging the 
| come even more obvious. To put the ?@ ding of silos. The silo is a great 
ie 
| 


Operation of the commercial and 
agricultural interests. The farmer 
gets the profit of both producer and 


case in another way: When one in- business educator. It paplge ee the 
| cludes in his calculations the enrich- SPirit of enterprise, develops business 
| ment of the land he finds that feed- ™senulty and awakens the joy of 
line cottonseed meal to cattle costs ea hina ; sitsi.2 2s ee : 
| him only from 10 to 20 per cent of the — * farmer can build a silo for two 
| market price of the meal. or three hundred dollars, and it will, 

In view of these facts, specialists Under ordinary conditions, pay a div- 





FENCE, 
AI 1 


C1 1 4 cts. a rod 


17 1-4c. @ rod for 47iuch high 
stock fence: 281-2carodfora 
» 60-inch heavy poultry fence. oo 
direct tothe farmer on 30 D: 





Free Trial. Special barb ined %D the 


in the Department recommend cattle idend of 40 per cent where it 1s run 
feeders in all parts of the country to *° capacity.—Sylvester, Ga., Local. 
secure prices on cottonseed by-pro- 

ducts a to take advantage te the Wants A Dog Law 
| cheap foods that they provide. No 
other form of concentrated feed, 
specialists 








RAL 2-MAN PRESS 


m AOA SEU FEEDER 9 - a eacRER 


KANBAS CTD 





ducts at lower prices than at any lina. I had to stop raising goats o1 
other time during the last ten years. account of the worthless roamin 
Combined with farm-grown feeds, dog and want to start with shee 
lcuch as corn silage, they should be and goats again but can’t do it suc 





— able to secure gains very cheaply; 
Advertising has made a new world. It | and with the present high prices for about the roaming dog. 
has been the greatest civilizing force in the | -+s16q cattle, make good profits. Hamlet, N. C. W. A. STEWART. 


avorid’s history. 


AM a subscriber of your paper and 
like it very much. I am also inter- 
say, will prove as ested in farming. I noticed a piece in 


an opportunity to get these by-pro- similar law passed for North Caro- | is 
| 
| 


fon 


' || Livestock Auctioneer, 


KITSELMAW FENCE 


k 
OTe se) the came em 
, q+ the Factory we would make 
_ Direct 












the Dealer or 
Jobber. That 

is why we can 
# saveyou money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


| 4 CENTS A ROD 

for 26-in. hog fence 
23% c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
258% carcd for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.45 for 80 ref spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry aud Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, ind. 

















Mass.. first order fo 

son sold 40 in 1 Yd 

sold 92 in 4444 
N.Y., order for 












quick for terms ard free sample. 


AGENTS~200% 'een croit 


Foot Scraper and Cleaner— 
Needed on every porch and outside 
doorstep. Right now is the time to 
sell it—A winner. C. P. Draper, 
200. C. A. Johne 
5. W. A. Parker 
. Earl Hayward, 
0. W.W. Harpster, 
Pa. , ma ade $27.45 in 4ev venings. Write 


THOMAS SCRAPER CO. 
9455 West S8t., Dayton, Ohio 








LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 





DECATUR, = = 


every state in the Union. ‘rite early f 








FRED REPPERT 


IN DIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among Leper my be 


dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 





fod sp00}, @1-40~ Catalog free. profitable as cottonseed meal this a recent issue about the dog law season. 
my MGRTON, ILLINOIS. | year. In the South the feeders have in Virginia. I wish you would get a 








1 | 


= 
For an Experienced and Capable 





cessfully until something is done || Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 





| ELIZABETHTOWN, KY 
Ss 
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Saturday, October 24, 1914] 


PRIZE WINNERS OF THE OLD 
DOMINION 





List of Cattle, Swine and Poultry 
Breeders at the Virginia State Fair 


| proms olga is the list of cattle, 
swine and poultry prize winners 
at the Virginia State Fair as obtain- 
ed by The Progressive Farmer’s Spe- 
cial representative: 

Cattle Department 


Galloways—3 year, 2 year, 1 year, and un- 
der 1 year old bulls, Jas, Frantz & Sons, 
Bluffton, Ohio, swept all prizes before them, 
fn eight classes, 

Galloway Cows—All ages from three-year 
old to under 1 year old heifers, the Bluffton 
stock breeders carried off all honors, as well 
as on all herds and produce of herds in sev- 
€n classes, 

Poltled Durhams—Bulls and cows of all 
ages, herd and produce. All prizes were 
won by J. Townsend Burwell, Mellwood, Va., 
n 13 classes, 

Aberdeen-Angus—Bulls and cows, all ages 
heifers, calves, herds, and produce, all prizes 
fn 21 classes were swept by O. E. Bradfute, 
Xenia, Ohio. 

American Herefords—Yearling bull—Lowe 
& O’Brien, Glennville, W. Va.; David S. Bill, 
Spencer, Va. Senior bull calf—all prizes, 
Lowe & O'Brien. Junior bull calf, same, 
3 year cow—same. Two year cow—Lowe & 
O’Brien, and D. S, Bill, Spencer, Va. Senior 
yearling heifer—Lowe & O'Brien. Junior 
yearling heifer, Lowe & O'Brien and D, S&S. 
Bill. Senior and junior heifer calves, aged 
herd, young herd, calf herd, and produce— 
Lowe & O’Brien received all prizes, 

Dutch Belted—E. S. Smith, Marathon, N 
iy.. Was awarded all the prizes in the 1 
Glasses of Duich Belted cattle, 

Ayrshires—C. Kent Barney, Milford, N. Y., 
6wept nearly all the ribbons in the 13 classes 
of Ayrshires; C, A. Fausnet, Centralia, Ches- 
terfield County, Va., sccuring three second 
prizes on young bulls and heifers, 

Guernseys—In 18 classes for cattle of all 

ses, herds, and produce, Oak Ridge Farm, 
‘Oak Ridge, Va., secured 14 first prizes and 
® number of seconds. W. B. Whitter took 
first on one-year old bull, second on the pro- 
duce of one cow, and second on young herd, 
Thos. S. Wheelwright, Buckhead Springs, 
Wa., secured second on three-year old bull, 
All other prizes were taken by Oak Ridge 
Farm, and all prizes but one were taken by 

"ivsinia breeders, 

Devons—In 14 classes 14 first prizes were 
taken by M. B. Thayer, Linesville, Pa.; the 
seconds were nearly all taken by W. B. 
iWhitter, Frederick, Md. There was little 
jeft for other competitors, 
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Swine 


Duroc-Jerseys—Joseph H. Warren, Deia- 
plane, Va., secured six firsts on boars and 
sows and several seconds; S, W. McChesney 
obtained second on a two-year boar; R. B, 
Martin, Waldeck, W. Va., took first on two- 
year and on six months sows, together with 
Several seconds; the other winner was W, 
iW. McChesney, Richmond, Va, 

Poland-Chinas — Eastwood Farm, Sabot, 
Va., won all prizes in three classes of Po- 
land-Chinas, 

Chester Whites—Eleven classes—H. TT, 
Crandall, Cass City, Mich., took eight firsts, 
four seconds and several thirds. George 
Ineichen, Geneva, Ind., won three firsts, and 
Beveral seconds. H. B. Whitter, Frederick, 
Md., also won some ribbons with his Chester 
Whites. 

Berkshires—Boar, 6 months—1 and 2, B. 
H. Grundy, Williamsburg, Va.; boar, under 6 
months—1, 2, and 3, E. F. Somers, Somerset, 
iVa.> sow, 18 months—B. H. Grundy; sow, 
1 year—l, 2 and 3, E. F. Somers; get of one 
boar—E. F. Somers; produce of one sow, 
E, F. Somers; young herd, E. F, Somers; 
gow and pigs, B. H. Grundy, all prizes; boar, 
any age, B. H. Grundy; sow, any age, E. F. 
Somers. 

White Yorkshire—Mannsfield Hall Farm, 
Fredericksburg, Va., sccured all the prizes 
fin cleven classes @n all ages of boars, sows, 
ete, 

Tamworths—There was 16 classes’ for 
Tamworth swine, and Oak Ridge Farm, Oak 
Ridge, Va., secured 15 firsts and about 25 
seconds and thirds. H, B. Whitter, Freder- 
lick, Md., with his brcod sow and six suck- 
ling pigs took first and second; also a few 
®econds and thirds through the classes, 

Hampshires—In the five classes, Alt Gil- 
land, Roci:ford, Ohio, took five firsts and H, 
B. Whitter, Frederick, Md., secured five sec- 
onds, 


e Poultry 


Barred Plymouth Rocks—L. H. Reade, 
Highland Park; E. C. Spain, Church Road; 
Steuben Farm, Babylon, N. Y., divided the 
firsts and s« conds in various classes. Other 
prize winners were—W. H. Brill, Richmond; 
L. E. Myers, Richmond; Otselic Farms, Whit- 
neys Point, N. Y.; W. H. Brice, Richmond; 
oS et, Pe ititt, Richmond; J. W. Dennis, 
Binn’s Hall; We Bogart, Richmond, 


White Rocks—J, W. Dennis, Otsclic Farms, 
and J, W. Bozart secured all the firsts. Oth- 
er win: 1ers were—W. H, Brill. These four 
men took all the first, second and third 
Prizes in this department, 

Partridge Rocks—The firsts in the five 
Classes were taken by Quarles & Davis 
Highl: ind Park; Steuben Farms, 3abylon, 

Y.; Otselic Farms, Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 
The other winners—Pastime Farm, Allen- 
town, Va. All prizes were taken by four ex- 
hibitors. 

Columbian Rocks—Steuben Farms, Baby- 
lon, N. Y., and J. W, Bogart, Richmond, se- 
cured all the-prizes. 

Silver Wyandottes—All prizes were 
by Steuben Farms, Babylon, N, a 

Golden Wyandottes—Otselic Farms and 
Steuben Farms won ali the ribbons. 

White Wyandottes—The firsts were 


won 


taken 
by Pasture Farms, Allentown, Pa.; Otselic 
Farms, Whitney's Point, N. Y. Blooming- 
dale Farm, Pumbarton, Va.; White Poultry 
Yard, Lorreine, Va., and the same firms se- 
cured nearly all the other prizes, 


Black Wyandottes — Otselic Farms and 
Steuben I'arms swept off all prizes in this 
department. 


Buff Wyandottes—The same New York 
breeders secured all the ribbons for Buff 
Wyandottes, 

Partridge Wyandottes—Pasture 
Otselic Farms and Steuben 
the honors, 


Farms, 
Farms won all 


Columbian Wyandottes—Steuben Farms, 
Pasture Farms, and R. B. Martin, Waldeck, 
W. Va., took ail the prizes. 

Silver Penciled Wyandottes—The Otselic 
Farms took ali the firsts, and Pasture Farms 
secured two seconds, 

Golden Laced Wyandottes—Only one first 
prize awarded and that was secured by Pas- 
ture Farms, A Pa. 

Silver Laced Wyandottes—Pasture Farms, 
and L, M. Ellis Richmond, secured the 
firsts, the other winners being Quarles & 
Davis, Highland Park. 

Black Javas—.A\11 prizes taken by Otselic 
Farms, Steuben Farms, and R. B. Martin. 








Mottled Javas—Oiselic Farms swept off all | 


the ribbons, 


American Dominiques—Otselic Farms and 
Steuben Farms took all the honors, Also 
in Buckeyes. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—H. M. 
Sackett, Lynchburg, D. S. Quinton, Peters- 
burg, and E. Chamberlin, Franklin, Ohio, 
won all the firsts and nearly all the other 
prizes 

Rose Comb Rhode Isitand Reds—Bloom- 
ingdale Farms, Dumbarton, Va > T. Car- 
penter, Brightwood, Va.; Wiiliamson Farms, 
Mattoax, Va, 





as 
Farmers and Farm Boys Who Lead in 
ae a 
Old Virginia 

OLLOWING is a list of the Vir- 

ginia farmers and Corn Club boys 
who took prizes on corn and tobacco 
at the recent Virginia State Fair: 

Farm Products 

White Corn—Best single car, C. H. Riley, 
Troutviile, Va.; W. P. Moore, Forest Depot, 
Va.; J. S. Agnew, Burkeville, Va.; Elling- 
ton Farm, Ashland, Va.; E. M. Orrek, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

Zest ten ears— F. J. Bellwood, South 
Richmond: Bellwood Farms, South tich- 
mond; C, H. Riley, Troutville; B. A. Rucker, 
Delaplane; J. E. Alder, Palonion Springs, 
all Virginia, 

Best six stalks with ears Ca a 
wood Farm; Frank J. Bellwood; B. ° 
Rucker; W. C, Parkinson, Taylorsville; x 
F. Whitaker, Abingdon, all Virginia. 

Yellow Corn—Best “single ar—A, H. 
Showalter, Waynesboro; Ww. ie Koiner, 
Waynesboro; W. F. Koiner, Jr., Waynes- 
boro; B, A. Rucker, Delaplane; Bellwood 
Farm, South Richmond, all Virginia. 

Best ten ears—B. A. Rutker; W. P. Moore; 
Forest Depot; Bellwood Farm; A. Manickle, 
News Ferry; A, T. Manickle, News Ferry. 

Best six stalks and ears—Bellwood Farm; 


B. A. Rucker; W. E. Branch, Madisonville; | 


A. T. Manickle; A, Manickle, 

Tobacco—Bright filler—W. S. & R. B. 
Hawks, Petersburg; C. H. Wilson, Peters- 
burg, 

Stemming—J. W. Knabe, Clayville; W. C. 
Knabe, Clayville; A. W. Porter, Fine Creek 
Mills, 

Shipping—A. M. Perkinson, Church Road; 
c. R. Mathews, Charlie Hope. 

Sun-cured wrappers—L. N. Harris, Fred- 
ericks Hall; C, E. Payne, Tabscott; R. N. 
Harris, Fredericks Hall. 

Sun-cured filler—A. G. Hill, Willow Brook; 
Jas, Cosby, Willow Brook; Warren Morris- 
sett, Midlothian. 

—— wrappers—C. H. Wilson, Peters- 
burg; & R. B. Hawks, Petersburg; 
W. F. Foltoli, Alston, 

Bright cutter—W, S. and R. B. Hawks; 
Cc, H. Wilson; W. F. Folloli. 

Boys Corn Clubs 

White Corn—Best ear—Ashby Martin, To- 
ano; Humphrey Fowler, Chester; Everett 
Carter, Dillwyn; Locksley Henning, Jeffer- 
son; Scott Henning, Jefferson, 

Best five ears—Everett Carter; Scott Hen- 
ning; Locksley Henning; Aubrey Powell, 
Fredericksburg; Stockton Walker, Ivy Depot. 

Best ten ears—Locksley Henning; Willie 
Simpson, Clay ille; Scott Henning; Floyd 
Simpson, Clayville; C. KE. Meinhard, Guinea 
Mills. 

Best twenty ears—Locksley Henning; 
Scott Henning; N. V. Ligan, Farmville. 

Yellow Corn—Best ear—Ben F. Bailey, 
Fort Delplane; John Boyd, Alton; W. Har- 
vey, Drewry’s Bluff. 

Best five ears—John Boyd, Willie Harvey. 

Best 10 ears—Johnn Boyd, Willie Harvey, 

Best 20 ears—Willie Harvey, John Boyd. 

















Some Georgia Resolutions 
HE farmers of Colquitt County, 
Ga., in mass meeting assembled to 
consider the cotton situation, passed 
the following resolutions, which they 
send The Progressive Farmer: 

“Ist. To cut the acreage in cotton 
in 1915 to 50 per cent of the acreage 
of 1914. 

“2nd. That we use only 50 per cent 
as much fertilizer under cotton in 
1915 as we did in 1914. 

“3rd. That we ask our creditors to 
take our cotton receipts as collateral 
till we can get more satisfactory 
prices—not less than 10 cents per 
pound for our cotton.” 





Every mouthful of meat should be#vigor- 
ously masticated. If children could be sent 
to a chewing school as they are now sent to 
a kindergarten, there would be a marked 
improvement in the race. “To produce 
strong teeth is almost as simple a matter as 


to produce strong arms.” Children should 
be accustomed to vigorous mastication by 
practice three times a day, and the habit 





us formed will not be forgotten. By such 
a system of training bills for dentistry will 
be reduced, th child’s teeth will become 
strong and well polished, and there will be a 
distinct eniarge ment of the jaw and a 
strengthe ning of the facial muscles. There 
can be no exaggeration of the marvelous re- 
sults achieved by vigorous mastication.— 
Elizabeth Gregg. 
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PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK 




















“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers 
Riding aud Driving Horses for all purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
The Kentucky Hind at Breeder’s Prices 


First cost under a positive guarantee. Write 
to-day for literature. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 


Fox-Trotters 











acon nnling UT 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Chariotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOUSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 





DUROC PIGS 


At a price that will please. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction. 

J. LYERLY & ON, 
Cleveland, N. C. 

m Best of breeding; early fall 
Duroe Jerseys Pigs; expect over 100; prices 
cut 20 to 25 per ct. toall cotton farmers. Keepa ‘stiff up- 
per lip boys, the red sow will lead you out of the woods. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
TAMWORTHS 


RPL LLP LASS SPAR 


— TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups ateight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 








PARR 




















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

ESTVIEW STOCK FAR 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winstes Salem, 8. Cc. 








Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 


UPERGLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 
We can furnish for immediate shipment boars. 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 
: Mills Premier Duke, No. 176,602- 
illucas Art Prince 3rd, No. 189.420; Black Ar, 
182,898; and Rival’s Masterplece, No 
136,964. Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 
Registered Shropshire lan'bs. ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison’s 2608, Association No. $44,092. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. Cc. 




















‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











OCCONEESREE, FARM, 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURIHAM,.NC. 














BERKSHIRES of Quality. 

Pigs will be eight to ten weeks old September 12. 

Strictly first class. Geta pair today. 

Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


CHESTER WHITES 

0 I c’ S Pure- bred ‘stock, “all, ages, out of 
oe Be * large sows and sired by Champion 

Boars. Boars ready for service. 250 lb bred 

gilts $50. Booking orders for fall pigs at $18.00 

per pair, no-akin. 

W. 1. OWEN, R. F. D. 2, Bedford City, Va. 


> A lot of choice service bo 
0. I. Cc Ss. open gilts. booking orders for 


September pigs. Prices reasonable. 
R. Q. OWEN, 
R. F. D. No. 2, BEDFORD CITY, VA. 








_ABERDEEN.- ANGUS 


PLP PIED 


WOODLAWN FARMS 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS 


“By Their Fruits Ye Shall 
Know Them.’ 
Write for complete description of 
what we have for sale. 
Do it today. 


WOODLAWN FARMS, 


E. L. HAMPTON, Owner. 
2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn, 


ween 














HOLSTEINS 


PAP SAPS PAARL PAAA 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


With thirty common cows, each giving 3,000 pounds 
of milk per year, introduce a purebred registered 
Holstein bull. In two years, you'll be milking grade 
Holsteins yielding 4,000 to 5.000 pounds. In five 

ears, you’ ll have 6, 000 pound cows and will need to 

eep only fifteen cows to get the same amount of 
milk. In ten years, you’ll have 8,000 to 9,000 pound 
cows and a ten-cow herd will produce as much milk 
as your thirty cows do now. 

Quite a saving in labor, feed, and equinment to 
Bay ae of the increased value of your cows 
and calves. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.1. Houghton, Sec’y, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


? 


' Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers.. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some p ure-bred registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
colves. eae tested. 























FARM, 
Elkton, - Maryland. 
fase J 
HEREFORDS 


eee 


Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 








POLAND -CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
ae SS | 











» POLAND Big-Type Spring Lie e008 eee Yearling 
Boars, fall Pigs and Angus attle. 
CHINAS -P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Il, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 














Pure Bred Duroc Hogs 
Weaned Pigs, Shoats, open Gilts ready to 
breed, bred Gilts, bred Sows and high class 
service Boars, Account war and hich p iced 
feed am making low prices for quick sales. | 
JAS. L. TAYLOR, Prop’r, | 

“Red, White and Blue” Duroc Herd, 

Olean, Miller Co., Mo. | 














Best Herd inthe South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, 3 ‘EMINENCE KY 
JERS EYS 


RAARDEDA LEA RA 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY HEIFER, 
Dropped 
February 16, 1914. 
Price, $70.00 


If you can not come and see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 











































































































enn LEATHER PULL 
: AP_AND 
ACK STAY 






EXTRA HIGH PATTERN 
WITH STITCHED TOP 


THREE ROWS OF 
STITCHING 


SOLID LEATHER 
ONE PIECE HEEL 


FULL-—” 
DOUBLE SOLE 


Inside 
Information 


E are not afraid 

to tell you about 

the Craddock 
Tough Hide Shoe— 
it is solid through and through, 
with two heavy double soles, 
one-piece leather heels, 
leather counters, made of 
our specially tanned Tough 
Hide leather—in fact, it is 
the best high-grade work shoe 
made. 


Manufactured by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
Lynchburg, Va. 


See that this Trade-Mark is on 
the sole and you'll be pleased. 


‘LONG 
WEAR 


“6HOES 
(ct OF tae te 


S : 
CRADDOCK: TERRY ©° 











Mothers and fathers 





i bara. be belt loops 
ers are iin m 
and buttons. Coat 
is also fined. Suithas ell usual 
Bio i? veers State age, Ne: 
E28, Norfolk Blue Serge 
Suit, with extra pair of 
trousers. Prepaid price, 





Ifyouhaven’t 
acopy of’*Your Bargain Book,”’ 
write us a postal or letternow. 
It’s the greatest big mail order 
catalog ever printed. Turn to 

age 195 and. see beautifal 
color illustrations of this and 
other boys’ suits. Turn to other 
pages forANYTHING you need, 


At the Nation's Gateway 


= jew 
ork Styles. 
Just a penny postal 


brings this big book 
125,000 bargains 
y return mai’ 











BUY A NEW SANITARY 


FEATHERBED 


Do Not Pay Double Prices for featherbeds. Write 
today for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog “The 
Book of Truth" it tells you all about good feathers, 
also our Special Low Prices and Our New Offer. A 
postal card brings everything. Write today. 


American Feather & Pillow Company, 
. 117 Nashville, Tenn. 








When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 











Tne Littie Snepiierd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


All rights reserved 








SYNOPSIS 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 


whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, “Whizzer,"" and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes @ 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,” firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 


of logs. Chad roams around town and is 
left behind, Determined to overtake his 
party, Chad gets out on foot for Lexington, 


and is invited to his home by Major Buford. 
In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
a descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education. 


CHAPTER XVIII— (Continued) 








T HAD come at last and Margaret hardly 
knew the choked voice that interrupted her, 
She had turned her back to him to sit down, 
She paused a moment, standing. Her eyes 
closed; a slight tremor ran through her, and 
she sank with her face in her hands, Chad 
stood silent, trembling. Voices murmured 
about them, but like the music in the house, 
they seemed strangely far away. The stir- 
ring of the wind made the sudden damp on 
his forehead  icy-cold. Margaret's hands 
slowly left her face, which had changed as 
by a miracle. Svery trace of coquetry was 
gone, It was the face of a woman who 
knew her own heart, and had the sweet 


frankness to speak it, that was lifted now to 
Chad, 

“I’m so glad you are what you are, Chad; 
but had you been otherwise—that would 
have made no difference to me, You be- 
lieve that, don’t you, Chad? They might not 
have let me marry you, but I should have 
eared, just the same. They may not now, 
but that, too, will make no difference.” She 
turned her eyes from his for an instant, as 
though she were looking far backward, “‘Ev- 
er since that day,’ she said, slowly, ‘‘when 
I heard you say, fell the little gurl I didn’t 
mean nothin’ callin’ her a little gal’ ’’—there 
was a low, delicious gurgle in the throat as 
she tried to imitate his odd speech, and then 





her eyes suddenly filled with tears, but she 
brushed them away, smiling brightly. 
“Ever since then, Chad——”' she stopped—a 
shadow fell across the door of the little 
summer house. 

“Here I am, Mr. Hunt,” she said lightly: 


is this your dance?” 
“Thank you, Mr. 
sweetly. 

For a moment Chad stood where he was, 
quite dazed—so quickly, so unexpectedly had 
the cr come. The blood had rushed to 
his face and flooded him with triumphant 
happiness. A terrible doubt chilled him as 
quickly. Had he heard aright—could he 
have misunderstood her? Had the dream of 
years really come true? What was it she 
| had said? He stumbled around in the half- 
darkness, wondering. Was this another 
phase of her unceasing coquetry? How quick- 
ly her tone had changed when Richard 
Hunt's shadow came. At that moment, he 
neither could nor would have changed a hair 


She rose and was gone. 
Buford,’ she called back, 











had some genie dropped them both in the 
midst of the crowded ball-room., He turned 
swiftly toward the dancers, He must see, 


know—now! 


The dance was a quadrille and the figure 
was “Grand right and left.’”” Margaret had 
met Richard Hunt opposite, half-way, when 
Chad reached the door and was curtseying 
to him with a radiant smile. Again the 


boy’s doubts beat him fiercely; and then 
Margaret turned her head, as though she 
knew he must be standing there. Her face 


grew so suddenly serious and her eyes soft- 
ened with such swift tenderness when they 
met his, that a wave of guilty shame swept 
through him. And when she came around 
to him and passed, she leaned from the cir- 
cle toward him, merry and mock-reproach- 
ful: 

“You mustn't 
whispered, and 
guessed and 
away again. 

That happy dawn—going home 
jor drowsed and fell asleep. The 
ing light, the first cool breath that was 
stealing over the awakening fields, the first 
spring leaves with their weight of dew, were 


like 
at 
turned 


look 
Hunt, 
smiled. 


at me 
close 
Chad 


that,’’ she 
hand, saw, 
quickly 


The 
first 


Ma- 
com- 





not more fresh and pure than the love that 
was in the boy’s heart. He held his right 
hand in his left, as though he were impris- 
oning there the memory of the last little 
clasp that she had given it. He looked at 
the Major, and he wondered how anybody 
on earth, at that hour, could be asleep. He 
thought of the wasted days of the past few 
months: the silly, foolish life he had led, 
and thanked God that, ‘in the memory of 
them, there was not one sting of shame, 
How he would work for her now! Little 
guessing how proud she already was, he 
swore to himself how proud she should be of 
him some day. He wondered where she 
was, and what she was doing. She could 
not be asleep, and he must have cried aloud 
could he have known—could he have heard 
her on her knees at her bedside, whispe¢ ring 
his name for the first time in her prayers; 
could he have secn her, a little later, at her 
| open window, looking across the ficlds, as 
| though her eyes must reach him through the 
morning dusk. 

That happy dawn—for both, that happy 
dawn! 
} It was well that neither, at that hour, 
| could see beyond the rim of his own little 
world. In a far Southern city another ball, 
that night, had been going on. Down there 
the air was charged with the prescience of 
dark trouble, but, while the music moaned 
to many a heart like a god in pain, there 
was no brooding—only a deeper flush to the 
cheek, a brighter sparkle to the eye, a keen- 
er wit to the tongue; to the dance, a mer- 
rier swing. And at that very hour of dawn, 
ladies, slippered, bare of head, and in even- 
ing gowns, were fluttering like white moths 
along the streets of old Charleston, and 
down to the Battery, where Fort Sumter lay, 
gray and quiet in the morning mist—to 





await with jest and laughter the hissing 
shriek of one shell that lighted the fires of a 


four years’ hell in a happy land of God-fear- 


ing peace and God-given plenty, and the 
hissing shriek of another that Anderson, 
Kentuckian, hurled back, in heroic defence 


of the 
than 


flag struck for the first 
an alien hand. 


time by other 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Blue or the Gray 


EN THE far North, as in the far South, men 
had but to drift with the tide, Among 
the Kentuckians, the forces that moulded 
her sons—Davis and Lincoln—were at war in 
the State, as they were at war in the Na- 
tion. By ties of blood, sympathies, institu- 
tions, Kentucky was bound fast to the South, 








Yet, ten years before, Kentuckians had de- 
manded the gradual emancipation of the 
slave, That far back, they had carved a 
pledge ona block of Kentucky marble, 
which should be placed in the Washington 
monument, that Kentucky would be the last 
to give up to the Union. For ten years, they 
had felt the shadow of the war creeping to- 
ward them. In the dark hours of that dis- 
mal year, before the dawn of final decision, 
the men, women, and children of Kentucky 
talked of little else save war, and the skele- 
ton of war took its place in the closet of ev- 
ery home from the Ohio to the crest of the 
Cumberland. When the dawn of that decis- 
ion came, Kentucky spread before the world 


a record of independent-mindedness, patriot- 


ism, as each side saw the word, and sacri- 
fice that has no parallel in history. She sent 
the flower of her youth-——forty thousand 
strong—into the Confederacy; she lifted the 
lid of her treasury to Lincoln, and in an- 
swer to his every call, sent him a soldier, 
practically without a bounty and without a 
draft. And when the curtain fell on the last 
act of the great tragedy, half of her man- 
hood was behind it—heipless from disease, 


wounded, or dead on the battle-field. 

So, on a gentle April day, when the great 
news came, it came like a sword that, with 
one stroke, slashed the State in twain, shear- 
ing through the strongest bonds that link 
one man to another, whether of blood, bus- 
iness, politics or religion, as though they 
Were no more than threads of wool. No- 
where in tag Union was the National drama 
so played to the bitter end in the confines 
a single State. As the nation was rent 
apart, so was the commonwealth; as the 
State, so was the county; as the county, the 
neighborhood; as the neighborhood, the fam- 
ily; and as the family, so brother and broth- 
er, father and son. In the Nation the kin- 
ship was racial only. Brother knew not the 
face of brother, There was distance be- 
tween them, antagonism, prejudice, a smoul- 
dering dislike easily fanned to flaming ha- 
tred, In Kentucky the brothers had been 
born in the same bed, slept in the same cra- 
dle, played under the same roof, sat side by 
side in the same schoolroom, and stood now 
on the threshold of manhood arm in arm, 
with mutual interests, mutual love, mutual 
pride in family that made clan feeling pe- 
culiarly intense. For anti-slavery fanati- 
cism, or honest unionism, one needed not to 
go to the far North; as, for imperious, hot- 
headed, non-interference or pure State sov- 
ereignty, one needed not to go to the far 
South. They were all there in the State, the 
county, the family—under the same roof, 
Along the border alone did feeling approach 
uniformity—the border of Kentucky hills. 
There unionism was free from prejudice as 
nowhere else on the continent save elsewhere 
throughout the Southern mountains. Those 
Southern Yankees knew nothing. about the 
valley aristocrat, nothing about his slaves, 
and cared as little for one as for the other. 
Since '76 they had known but one flag, and 
one flag only, and to that flag instinctively 
they rallied. But that the State should be 
swept from border to border with horror, 
there was division even here: for, in the 
Kentucky mountains, there was, here and 
there, a patriarch like Joe] Turner who own- 
ed slaves, and he and his sons fought for 
them as he and his sons would have fought 





for their horses, or their cattle, or their 
sheep, 

It was the prescient horror of such a con- 
dition that had no little part in the neutral 
stand that Kentucky strove to maintain. She 
knew what war was—for every fireside was 
rich in memories that men and women had 
of kindred who had fallen on numberless 
battle-fields—back even to St. Clair’s defeat 
and the Raisin massacre; and though she 
did not fear war for its harvest of dangers 


and death, she did look with terror on a con- 


flict between neighbors, friends, and broth- 
ers. So she refused troops to Lincoln; she 
refused them to Davis. Both pledged her 


immunity from invasion, and, to enforce that 


pledge, she raised Home Guards as she had 
already raised State Guards for internal pro- 
tection and peace. And there as a State— 
she stood: but the tragedy went on in the 
Kentucky home—a tragedy of peculiar in- 
tensity and pathos in one Kentucky home— 


the Deans’, 


Harry had grown up tall, pale, studious, 


















brooding. He had always been the pet of 
his Uncle Brutus—the old Lion of White 
Hall. Visiting the Hall, he had drunk in the 
poison, or consecration, as was the point of 
view, of abolitionism. At tl first sign he 
was never allowed to go again. But the poi 
son had gone deep. Whenever he could he 
went to hear old Brutus speak. E erly he 
heard stories of the arless abolitionist’s 
hand-to-hand fights with men who sought 
to skewer his ficry tongue. Deeply he brood- 
ed on every word that his retentive ear had 
eaught from the old man’s lips, and on the 
wrongs he endured in behalf of his cause and 
for freedom of speech. 

One other hero did he place above him— 
the great commoner after whom he had been 
christened, Henry Clay Dean. He knew how 





Clay’s life had been devoted to averting the 
coming war, and how his last days had been 
darkly shadowed by the belief that, when he 
was gone, the war must come. At times he 
eould hear that clarion voice as it rang 
through the Senate with the bold challenge 
to his own people that paramount was his 
duty to the Nation—subordinate his duty to 
his State. Who can tell what the Nation 
owed, in Kentucky, at least, to the passion- 
ate allegiance that was broadcast through 


the State, to Henry Clay? It was not in the 
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boy’s blood 
tried 
a spectre 
and 








to be driven an inch, 
to drive him, In his own 
of gnawing anguish 
Margaret, of unspeakable 





and 
nome hie was 
to his mother 
bitterness and 


no ene 


disappointment to his father, and an impen- 
etrable sphinx to Dan, For in Dan there 
was no shaking doubt, He was the spirit, 


incarnate, of the young, 
thinking, generous, 
passionate South. 


And 


unquestioning, 
reckless, 


un- 
hot-headed 


’ 


Chad? 





The news reached Major Bu- 
ford’s farm at noon, and Chad went to the 
woods and came in at dusk, haggard and 
spent, Miserably now he held his tongue 
and tortured his brain, Purpoesely he never 
opened his lips to Harry Dean. He tried to 


make known to the Major the struggle going 
on within him, but the iron-willed old man 
brushed away all argument with an impa- 
tient wave of his hand. With Margaret he 
talked once, and straightway the question 
was dropped like a living coal. So, Chad 
withdrew from his fellows. The social life 
of the town, gayer than ever now, knew him 
no more. He Kept up his college work, but 
when he was not at his books, he walked the 
fields, and many a moonlit midnight found 
him striding along a white turnpike, or sit- 


ting motionless on top of a fence along the 
border of some woodland, his chin in both 


hands, fighting his fight out in the cool stili- 







ness alone, He himself little knew the un 
meant significance there was in the old Con- 
tinental uniform he had worn to the dance 
Even his old rifle, had he but known it, 

been carried with Daniel Morgan from Vir- 
ginia to Washington’s aid in Cambridze 
His earliest memories of war were rooted 
in thrilling stories of King’s mountain. He 
had heard old men tell of pointing deadly 
rifles at red-coats at New Orleans, and had 
absorbed their own love of Old Hickory. he 
school-master himself, when a mere lad, had 


been with Scott in Mexico. The spirit of 


the 


backwoodsman had been caught in the hills, 
and was alive and unchanged at that very 
hour. The boy was practically born in Rev- 
olutionary days, and that was why, like ail 
mountaineers, Chad had little love of State 
and only love of country—was first, last and 
all the time, simply American, It was not 
reason—it was instinct. The heroes the 
school-master had taught him to love and 
some day to emulate, had fought under one 
flag, and, like them, the mentaineers never 
dreamed there could be another. And so the 


boy was an unconscious reincarnation of that 





old spirit, uninfluenced by temporary apos- 
tasies in the outside world, untouched ab- 
solutely by sectional prejudice or the ap- 
peal of the slave. The mountaineer had no 
hatred of the valley aristocrat, because he 
knew nothing of him, and envied no man 
what he was, what he had, or the life.he }:d. 


So as for slavery, 
enough, never 
slaves were 


that question, 
troubled his soul, 
hewers of wood and 
water. The Lord had made 
the Rible said that it was 1 
schoo!l-master had taught Chad. He 
read ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ and the story 
made him smile. The tragedies of it he had 
never known and he did not believe. Slaves 
were sleek, well-fed, well-housed, loved 
trusted, rightly inferior and happy; and 
aristocrat cver moved among them with a 
more lordly, righteous air of authority than 
did this meuntain lad who had known them 
little more than half a dozen years. Unlike 
the North, the boy had no prejudice, no an- 
tagonism, no jealousy, no grievanee to help 
him in his struggle. Unlike Harry, he had 
no slave sympathy to stir him to the depths, 
no stubborn, rebellious pride to prod him on. 
In the days when the school-master thunder- 
ed at him some speech of the Prince of Ken- 


singularly 

To him 
drawers of 
them so, and 
right. That the 





tuckians, it was always the National thrill 
in the fiery utterance that had shaken him 
even then. So that unconsciously the boy 
was the empodiment of pure Americanism, 


and for that reason he and the people among 
whom he was born stood among the mil- 
lions on either side, quite alone. 


What was he fighting then 
the bed-rock of his character was not loy- 
alty, it was nothing. In the mountains the 
Turners had taken him from the Wilderness, 
In the Tluegrass the old Major had taken 
him froin the hills. His very life he owed 
to his simple, kindly mountaineers, and what 
he valued more than his life he owed to the 
simple gentleman who had picked him up 
fvom the roadside and, almost without ques- 
tion, had takeh him to his heart and to his 
home, The Turners, he knew, would fight 
for their slaves as they would have fought 
Dillon or Devil had either proposed to take 
from them a cow, a hog, or a sheep. For 
that Chad could not blame them, And the 
Major was going to fight, as he believed, for 
his liberty, his State, his country, his proper- 
ty. his fireside. So in the eyes of both, Chad 
myst be the snake who had warmed his 
frozen body on their hearthstones and bitten 
the kindly hands that had warmed him back 





ah, what? If 



























to lifs. What would Melissa's Mentally 
he shrank from the fire of her eyes and the 
scorn of her tongue when she should know. 
Aad Margaret-—-the thought of her brought 
always a voiceless groan, To her, he had let 
his doubts be known, and her white silence 
closed his own lips then and there, The 
simplest fact that he had doubts was an en- 
tering wedge of coldness between them that 
Chad saw must force them apart; for he 
knew that the truth must come soon, and 
what would be the bitter cost of that truth 
SLe could never see him as she saw Harry 
Harry was a beloved and erring brother. 
Hatred of slavery had been cunningly plant 
ed in his heart by her father own brother, 
upon whose head the blame for Harry’s sin 
was set. The boy had been taunted until his 
own father’s scorn had stirred his proud in- 
dependence into stubborn resistance and in- 
tensified his resolution to do what he pleas- 
ed and what he thought was right. But 
Chad—-she would never understand him. She 
would never understand his love for the Gov- 
ernment that had once abandoned her people 
to savages and forced her State and his to 
seek aid from a foreign land. tn her eyes 
too, he would be rending the hearts that had 
been tenderest to him in all the world: and 
that was all. Of what fate she would deal 
out to him he dared not think. If he lifted 
his hand against the South, he must strike 
at the heart of all he loved best, to which he 
owed most, If against the Union, at the 
heart of all that was best in himself. In 
him the pure spirit that gave birth to the 
Nation was fighting for life. Ah, God! what 


he de—what should he do? 


(Continued next week) 
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If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them. to sub- 
scribe 
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How to Lay Tile Drains 





(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 
is made of half-inch round iron, the 
long part being nine inches and the 
short part four inches in length, fas- 
tened to an ordinary rake handle. 

Trenching—T he trenches are usual- 
ly dug 12 to 15 inches wide, according 

» the depth, and with vertical sides. 
The work is done with a spade to 
within one or two inches of grade. 
The bottom is then cleaned out to 
crade to fit the tile with the tile 
seoop. Standing in the trench the 
workman draws the tile scoop toward 
him, leaving the bottom of the trench 
smooth and conforming to the lower 
part of the tile. Four men with 
spades, digging three feet deep, will 
usually keep one man busy grading 
the bottom of the trench with the 
scoop and laying the tile. 

Establishing Grade.—For establish- 
ing grade in tile trenches the method 

fF using cross bars and a line, is as 
satisfactory as any (see fig. 2). The 
line of the ditch is marked by stakes 
set by the surveyer at points 50 feet 
apart. At each 50-foot station there 
are two stakes—the hub stake with 
its top nearly level with the ground, 
and the guard stake standing a foot 
or more high. The hub is the one 
from which all measurements are 
made. The guard stake locates and 
gives the number of the hub, and also 
the depth of the proposed ditch below 
the top of the hub. 

To dig the trench to the proper 
gerade, a cord is usualiy stretched 
upon cross-bars at a uniform height 
above the grade for the tile. A gauge 
rod of convenient length, ordinarily 
six feet, is used to measure down 
from the string to the bottom of the 
trench. The depth of the ditch below 
the top of the hub should be sub- 
tracted from the length of the gauge 
rod, and the difference should then be 
measured up from the top of the hub 
and marked on a long stake, which 
has been driven near the hub. An- 
other stake should be driven on the 
other side of the ditch and a cross 
bar nailed across the ditch, the top of 
the bar being even with the mark 
made on the stake near the hub 
and made level by using a carpenter’s 
level. Similar bars should be set at 
two or more’ stations, and a light 
strong cord (good fish line) stretched 
on the cross bars over the center of 
he trench. The tile layer, by setting 
he gauge rod on the bottom of the 
ditch, can determine if the ditch is at 
the right grade by measuring to the 
string. By testing every foot, the 
bottom of the ditch can be made ex- 
actly to grade. In using this method 
care must be taken to draw the line 
taut so that there is no sag, and it 
should be examined at frequent inter- 
vals that the sag may be taken up as 
the cord stretches. 

Laying the Tile—Digging the trench 
and laying the tile should begin at 
the lower end or outlet and progress 
up grade. In laying, the tile should 
be turned until the ends fit together 

losely. If the tile are crooked and 
the ends irregular, the pieces should 
be turned until they fit closely at the 
top, the open space being left at the 
bottom. When a crack of as much as 
one-fourth inch is left, it should be 

overed with pieces of broken tile. 

Tile up to six inches in diameter 

an be laid with the tile hook from 
he bank, or by the man that is grad- 
1@ the trench with the tile scoop. It 
has been found that with colored la- 
bor the best results are obtained by 
having the man using the tile scoop 
rk backward in the trench, laying 
the tile as fast as he finishes the 
grade. All tile that are cracked, soft, 
or poorly shaped should not be laid. 

is necessary to have some broken 
tile to patch junctions and poor 
joints, so that there need be no waste, 

Junctions and Curves.—Where lat- 
erals join the mains or submains, the 
junction should be made by a Y, not 
by a T. Practically all of the tile fac- 
tories now make junction tile and 
these should be obtained if possible. 
Satisfactory junctions can be made 
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by cutting and (fitting together 
straight tile, but where this is 
done care must be taken to pre- 
vent either tile from extending 
into and hindering the flow in the 
other tile. Unless the grade prevents, 
the bottom of the lateral tile should 
enter the main at the middle instead 
of being level with the bottom of the 
main. The curves should be regular 
with outside joints covered by pieces 
of broken tile; or the ends of the tile 
can be chipped or sawed off for the 
inside of the curve. After the tile is 
in place it should be covered with 
earth to a depth of four to six inches, 
to hold it in place. 

Refilling Trenches.—A plow can be 
used, two teams being attached to the 
plow by a long evener. The teams 
are driven one on either side of the 
ditch, the plowing being done up one 
side and down the other side of the 
ditch; two rounds usually are suffi- 
cient on each ditch. 

Where all the dirt from the ditch 
has been thrown on one side of the 
trench, the filling.in can be done rap- 
idly by using a two-inch by 12-inch 
plank four feet long as a scraper, the 
team working at right angles to the 
ditch, scraping in the earth thrown 
out in digging. 

The Outlet—The end or outlet of 
the tile system should be protected 
by a brick or concrete bulkhead four 
feet long, one foot thick, and extend- 
ing from the surface of the ground 
to a point at least one foot below the 
bottom of the ditch in front of the 
bulkhead. The outlet of a tile system 
often causes a great deal of trouble 
by washing out unless protected in a 
proper manner. 


Silt Wells or Catch Basins 


ILT wells or catch basins are used 
where the grade of a tile drain 
changes from comparatively steep to 
flat, to permit the removal of any sed- 
iment that may be brought from the 
drain above, or where it is desired to 
admit surface water directly into the 
drain. The bottom of these structures 
should extend at least 18 inches be- 
low the bottom of the tile line. The 
water comes in through the tile at 
one side and goes out at the other. 
Two lengths of sewer pipe set on end, 
with junction connections in the low- 
er pipe, make a very satisfactory 
catch basin. The top of the pipe 
should be covered with an iron grat- 
ing and a pile of broken brick or 
small stones to act as a filter. The 
bricks and stones should be re-ar- 
ranged and the silt removed from the 
bottom of the catch basin occasion- 

ally. 

Cost of Tile Drainage 


OMPLETE tile drainage where the 

laterals are spaced 60 to 80 feet 
apart costs $20 to $30 per acre, de- 
pending largely upon the expense of 
obtaining an outlet. It is often ad- 
visable to construct only every sec- 
ond lateral at first, putting in the 
intermediate drains after the land has 
been developed. When this is done 
the cost of the first work varies us- 
ually from $15 to $20 per acre. 

Where small pot holes and seeped 
areas are drained, no complete or 
regular system of drainage being 
necessary, the cost per acre of land 
benefitted if often as low as $10, while 
in other instances where it is diffi- 
cult to obtain an outlet the cost may 
reach $30 per acre. 

Too many landowners are buying 
unimproved land with money that 
could more profitably be used in 
draining their present holdings. A 
great many farmers seem to believe 
that the measure of their prosperity 
is the total acreage to which they 
hold title, failing to realize that one 
acre of thoroughly drained land may 
produce a gross income greater than 
two acres of undrained land, and with 
only one-half the expenditure of mon- 
ey and effort for cultivation. If the 
farmer will study to get the best use 
of the property he already owns, he 
will sooner be able to add to his farm 
and put the new lands into profitable 
condition, instead of owning the 
whole in an unimproved state. 
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Where to Buy the Best Seeds 








You cannot buy such delicious fresh 
Grapes as you can grow in your own yard. 
A dozen grape vines take up only a little § 
space, and they can be trained over a 
trellis or an arbor that will make a cool ¥ 
shady spot on a hot day. Regular 
bunch sorts, also Scuppernongs. 


Be Sure You Get Good Vines 
and the Right Varieties 


_ Don't take chances with low-priced Grape-vines, trees, sh 5 y 
kind of nursery stock. _ Get the best you can buy, pay a fair re sg 
of the low-priced stuff is cheap in quality as wellas price. Lindley’s Grape- 
vines, Berries, Fruit trees, Shade Trees, Shrubs and Roses are equal to any 
and better than most—at a reasonable price, too. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO EARLY BUYERS 


Save money by ordering Grape-vines, fruit trees, and oth i 
. a E ; » L S, er supplies for the garden, 
Sandan aiuadane chen as re get — oe tells about the discount. Anew poolhet Fram 
rees, shrubs, : . 
caper ope S, and roses around the home grounds. Send today 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 


Box 106E - - POMONA, N. C. 








Don’t Waste Your Money 


ei Page Time, Labor, Fertilizers and Land 
anting cheap and unreliable seeds of unknown origin. Let expert plant breed f ish 
you high yielding strains of genuine, pure-bred seed fr r is owir pedignes 
and guaranteed stock. @@onsider the harvest as well ‘as —e ainsi 
Get the very most you are entitled to out of your land and labor. You can’t do it with 


poor seeds. pply these requirements to SEED 
der to be filled from ourselect stock of pee tincumamamiea 


COKER’S PEDIGREED RED OATS 


”” 


This Trade Mark 
: bd or pro- Th 
ection. ccept e best oats for the South. Have high performance record 

no seed as Cok- smut. Shipments from same stock that won first prize over all er eked pm By BAL} 
er’s fe gene Corn Expositons 1913 and 1914, and first prize at S. C. State Fair in 1913. All oats carefully 





without ‘thi i- recleaned, tested for germination and sack e 5 
ence, cent reduction on ten bushel lots. > a ee 


ala ConEE's PEDIGREED ABRUZZI RYE 

elds two to three times as much grain and forage as ordinary rye. Uuequalled b 

for grazing, cover crop or seed purposes. Won first World’s prize at National ag So At and 
SS ee Cohed texans All oe pg from this prize winning stock. Seed is carefully 

= f, arees, toate and sacked in new bags. Price $4.00a bushel. 5 per cent dis« 


GENERAL ABRUZZI RYE (Not pedigreed.) 


Yields much more than ordinary rye and fs highly recomm uan 
tity on hand. Price $2.75 a bushel.” Nowuantity discount nn en oven ren Purposes. Only small quan- 


~_ Send cash with orders—Catalegue on request—AHl orders filled same da et 
PEDIGREED SEED CO., DAVID R. COKER, Mgr., TSVILLE, S.-C. 
Field Seed Specialists. Oats, Rye, Corn, Cotton, Peas, Sorghum. 














SEASONABLE SEED, ORCHARD AND POULTRY SUPPLIES 


“The Best Only’ ischeap. Our busi was din 1871 andh 

ijalizing for Southern farmers. BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. ee Se ere 
Your name on a postal card will bring our 
illustrated ‘catalog free. Itis beautifully 
illustrated and filled with helpful hints. Be 
sure to ask for It today. 


We specialize in Spraying Materials, and 
carry a full line of insecticides, pumps, etc. 


hiich 

















Our Poultry Supply department is com- SEE } 
plete. MOBILE, Eeebiabed iene ALABAM> 
SEED PECANS 


E Shells 
Why pay $1.50 for a ome Pecan Tree when you can buy a 
pound of nuts from a seedling tres for the same price? Guaran- 
teed to be as large as any in the United States. This year’s crop. 
Orchard 3 miles from Greenville, Miss. If not satisfied, return 
them and money will be refumded, Money Order or New York 
E mus’ ny order, $1.50 per pound. 

Also fine eating Pecans at 40 cents per pound. 
-D.C. OMERY, Greenville, Miss. 
REF ERENCES—Commercial Savings Bank, First National 
Bank, freys-Archer Cotton Co. 


























You have got to diversify, Brother Farmer. To plant some fruit. It sells at home 
war or no war. Quick returns you must have, Then why not : 


Save Half on Fruit Trees, Strawberry Plants 


and all kinds of Nursery stock by buying direct from a nursery that sells to you at 
wholesale rates and places their 31 year’s experience in Fruit Growing at your com- 
mand to guarantee success. Our NEVA MYSS PEACH ripens in May. Never 
missed acrop. Fruited 14 years. Our free catalogue explains why it will never miss, 
y why it fruits at two years old, a year earlier than other kinds, and tells of men who 
have made $1,400 an acre on it. Our Never Stop Strawberry fruits April to Novem- 
ber the first year; other kinds the second year. Has paid $2,500 an acre. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 203 Railroad Street, Kittrell, N.C. 
? One of the largest mai) order Nurseries in Ameriea. 


















| Shrubs in Bloom 
Around Your Home 


change the place more than a coat 
of paint. From our catalogue you can 
select varieties that will bloom from 
early spring until late fall. Forsythias 
and Calycanthus are among the earliest, 
then come the Azaleas, Deutzias, Spireas, 
the sweet Honeysuckles—a procession of 
beauty until Jack Frost bids them sleep 
until another spring. Send today for 
our book of Shrubs,Shade Trees, Roses 
and Fruits for southern homes, 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO. 
Dept. E Augusta, Ga. 








We have discovered why 

- Persimmons have not borne 

freely in the past. We can tell you how 

to overcome the difficulty and make 
your trees hold plentiful crops. 

















Our 1915 Nursery Book 
describes the best varieties and how 
to grow them. It also lists Plums, 
Pecans, Peaches, Figs, Grapes and 
other fruits for the South. Write 
today for a free copy. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Fia. 












HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, wellmade 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, white leaded 
in joints. GLASS, $1.50 perBox. 


C. N, ROBINSON & BRO. Dept. 11 Baltimore, Md. 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 





$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 








renew. 











SM ore (OC 
an EL 
cant, RO 
Pure Asphalt and Felt, equal to roof- 
ing sold by dealers at $1.25 to $2.00 
per roll. We sell direct touser—only one 
smal profit added tofactory cost. Spotless 
bber Roofing, strictly first quality—not 
mill ends nor seconds—108 sq. feet to roll, 
with nailsand cement. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 1-Ply, Weight35 Lbs., Roll........ 
2-Ply, Weight45 Lbs., Roll....... 
3-Ply, Weight55 Lbs., Roll. 


The. Spotless Co., manne noose’ 


hipped quick from 3 175 SHockon LanE 
Ra ae Richmond, Va. 
a 4 




















Cut out dealers’ profits. 

a a | @ good fence at price of cheap 

lect fes one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
a Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Lasts a lifetime. Money back if not as 
represented. Our catalogue is full of 


Prices Per Rod 
26-in. hog fence.....$0.14 


Son: pouty tence "3535 fence sense—full of bargains— it'll 


Spécial price on Gal- Help you to buy right. Send postal 
vanized Barb Wire for it today 


Tiger Fence Co. "¢* Clarksville, Tenn. 





Personally Conducted Tours of 11,000 Miles 


“Around the American Continent” 
During the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Panama-California Exposition, 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Via SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


The routes include—Denver, Colorado Springs, Pike’s 
Peak, the Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, the Orange 
Groves of Southern Cal ‘fornia, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
the Coast of California, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Vancouver, the Canadian Rockies, St. Paul and Chicago... 
The tours will consume 26 to 39 days and will include all 
expenses, such as railroad and Pullman fares, dining 
car meals and hotel meals and rooms, attractive side 
po ad and transfers of passengers and baggage at all 
points. 
Trains will consist of Baggage car, Diner, Pullman draw- 
ing room, sleeping compartments and observation cars 
for the exclusive use of our parties for the entire tour. 
Alltrains will be personally conducted by an experi- 
enced railroad representative, chaperone, and special 
aggage master. The service will be of the highest 
class throughout the entire trip. 
pS ge are going through the ‘‘Golden West’’ to the Pa- 
cific Coast, during the ‘‘World’s Greatest Fairs’’ go 
First-Class that your trip may be a pleasure, complete in 
comfort, for every portion of the way there and back. 
Write for booklet. 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Tourist Agents, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Room 312 Tucker Bldg. Raleigh, N. C, 


) Try This Range 
30 Days FREE ‘ear 









rs oma FREIGHT 
We'll send you this fine 
20 year guaranteed, fuel-saving Ingot Iron 
Range on 30 days’ free trial at the inside 
factory price. Write for free booklet, 
GRAF STOVE & RANGE CO., Inc. 
208 E. Ormsby Avenue Louisville, Ky. 


Both 4 Bulf and 
Reds &.. Orp'ngtons "Wie 
From prize stock. Catalog free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
hMiRS. J. C. DEATON, 
Red fancier 10 years. LANDIS, ® .C. 
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Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Contributing Editors: 
lc. c. wRICHT, 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
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coéperative selling associations. 
suming centers. 


his products. 


it handles. 





WHY FARMERS SHOULD FORM SELLING ASSO- 
CIATIONS TO MARKET THEIR PRODUCTS 





LONG with the raising of more food products the necessity of codperative 
marketing is more emphatic t’:.n ever before. 

Finding markets for these increased products will be a proposition the in- 
dividual farmer cannot handle successfully. Selling perishable food products 
calls for expert service, and this kind of service cannot be had except through 
The volume of business of the average far- 
mer is too small to attract the attention of wholesale distributors in the con- 
The business connections which the individual farmer is able 
to make are not large enough for him to establish character and reputation for 


This can come only through associations that standardize their products 
and get a volume of business large enough to build character for the products 
Then again, the individual farmer cannot compete in local freight 
shipments with the association that gets carload freight rates.—J. Z. Green. 





COOPERATION IN PRODUCTION 


Farmers Should Aim (1) to Grow 
Same Kind of Crop or Stock, (2) 
Buy Pure-bred Sires Codperatively 
and (3) Join in Purchasing Improv- 
ed Implements and Machinery 


NIFORMITY and standardization 

can not be secured if one member 
of a local Union, or codperative asso- 
ciatiof, persists in planting Irish Cob- 
bler potatoes, an- 
other the Red Bliss 
and another the 
Burbank, and so 
on. The same prin- 
ciple holds true 
with many other 
products as well 
as livestock. 

The first step in 
cooperation should 
begin in the se- 
lection of one par- 

—_— a ticular kind, and 
then stick to that. For instance, if a 
local Union decides to put 12 or 15 
acres in potatoes all the members 
should plant the same kind of potato. 
You will then be able to fill two or 
three cars with a specific variety. 
And this concert of action in securing 
large enough acreage in the vicinity 
to make car shipments is also impor- 
tant, if you intend to reach the larger 
consuming centers that buy only in 
car load shipments. 

x * 





* 


Coéperation in production has paid 
mighty nice premiums to those com- 
munities where groups of farmers 
have united in the production of cer- 
tain types of pure-bred dairy and beef 
cattle. In fact, there are very few 
fields of coGperative activity in which 
there are greater opportunities for 
tangible and profitable results than 
through codperative breeders’ asso- 








—— 


| Sicaiee Robbed _ and SK 


Wife Scared in His Absence 


It often happens. 


Men bent on crime 


wait untilthe husband’s back is turned. 
Every woman living in the country ought 
to be protected by the safest and most 


effective small fireatrm— 


COltzsm 


The Colt appeals specially to women because it is 
positively safe—it can’t be accidentally discharged— 
itcanonly be fired by purposely pulling thetrigger. And 
thet s all you necd do when danger bobs up—just 
ullthe trigcer—no wait, nothing to think about, no 
ussing,just s!.oot. Tcll your husband you ought 
to be protected by a Colt, or buy one yourself, 


Catalog P mailed free. If your dealer 
does not sel! Colts, send your order to us. 





COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 





ciations. In the substitution of, grain 
and feed products for cotton we will 
need more livestock to feed. It 
doesn’t cost any more to feed good 
stock than to feed scrubs. The cheap- 
est and most practical way to im- 
prove your livestock is through or- 
ganized community livestock associa- 
tions. The purchase of a $300 sire 
would be a heavy expense for one 
farmer, but $15 each for 20 farmers 
in the community would represent no 
burdensome expense. 
+e 2s 

In our change of program in the 
South let us remember again that we 
are going to fail to compete in pro- 
duction of food products with the 
West unless we substitute, as far as 
possible, horse power and farm ma- 
chinery for high-priced human labor 
in the preparation, planting, cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of the crops. In- 
dividual ownership of all the needed 
heavy farm machinery is out of the 
question with the average farmer. It 
wouldn’t be economical for each 
farmer to own all the needed machin- 
ery and let it stand idle, even if he 
had the surplus money to invest. 
Members of local Unions will do well 
to arrange for larger grain drills and 
harvesting machines. If we will let 
machinery and horse power take the 
place of the high-priced and unsatis- 
factory labor we have been employ- 
ing in the cotton fields we will not 
be apt to become cotton speculators 
again after normal conditions return. 
Mowing machines, reapers and bind- 
ers, and corn harvesters and shred- 
ders will go a long way towards solv- 
ing the labor problem upon an eco- 
nomic basis. But we must learn to 
sink our individuality and seifishness 
and stubbornness and coéperate with 
our neighbors before. we can place 
ourselves in position to compete suc- 
cessfully with the West, or with the 
capitalist farmer, in the production 
of food products. heya 





November Is Union Rally Month in 
North Carolina 
T A recent meeting of the Advis- 
ory Council of the Farmers’ Union 
at Raleigh it was decided to make 
November “Union Rally Month,” and 
important communications have been 
sent to every Local Union outlining 
plans that will be inaugurated, ac- 
companied hy blanks to be filled 
promptly and returned to Secretary 
Faires not later than the first of No- 
vember. The State Union is going to 
help you make this November cam- 
paign for Unionism a success, and Lo- 
cal Unions that enter heartily and 
promptly into this work, in codpera- 
tion with the State officials, will, Iam 
sure, be gratified with the results. 
Let’s have concert of action in this 
movement in every Local Union in 
North Carolina. At no time in the 
history of the Farmers’ Union has the 
organization been needed as much as 
| it is needed now in this unexpected 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


crisis that has come to us on account 
of the European war. Cod6peration is 
another name for econcmy, and we 
are going to need the economies that 
are .possible through Unionism and 
cooperation, and out of the necessi- 
ties of the war we are going to evolve 
and put into practice more genuine 
cooperation next year than we have 
ever seen established in one year. 
Dire, desperate necessity moves men 
to action along progressive lines 
where indifference and inactivity had 
been the rule. 

But this appeal is addressed espec- 
ially to the organized farmers, to 
members of the Farmers’ Union, for 
the success of “Union Rally Month” 
depends upon the spirit and inspira- 
tion Union members put into it. Call 
special meetings of your locals, if 
necessary, to give all your members a 
proper understanding of the nature of 
the campaign to be put into opera- 


tion. pee a 





Good Work in Perquimans County 


AM glad to report good codpera- 

tive work among our farmers. In 
my Local Union last Saturday 18 
farmers pledged themselves to hold 
241 bales of cotton for 10 cents. At 
the same meeting telegrams carrying 
the signatures of every Union mem- 
ber were sent to our Congressman 
and Senator, and we have received 
favorable replies. The sowing of 
cover crops will be general, especially 
oats and vetch. We want Dr. Flowe 
to have a campaign made against hog 
cholera in this county, and we expect 
to vaccinate all hogs and go in the 
business permanently. Manyhave re- 
cently taken renewed interest in pro- 
viding for home and family first. All 
of our farmers are strong in their 
purpose to reduce cotton acreage next 
year. The need of a county demon- 
stration agent is felt and I believe 
this County will have one when 
spring work begins. The outlook for 
organizing a Boys’ Corn Club and a 
Girls’ Tomato Club is encouraging. I 
trust that within the course of a 
month or two I shall be able to re- 
port this work of organization done. 
Never have 1 known such mingled 
gloom and sunshine. The outlook is 
splendid and inspiring. 

BURGESS W. GAITHER. 

Hertford, N. C. 

Editorial Comment.—This article 
was delayed and should have been 
published sooner. But Bro. Gaither 
sets a fine example for other young 
men and we wish to use his letter to 
stir up others. 





Farmers’ Union Offers $100 for 
Prize Reports 

iE State Farmers’ Union, in addi- 

tion to unanimously endorsing the 
proposition for “Community Service 
Week” at its State meeting last De- 
cember, has offered $100 in prizes for 
the most interesting reports on “How 
Our Neighborhood Observed Com- 
munity Service Week.” Each report 
must be written by a boy or girl whose 
father is a member of the Farmers’ 
Union, (or whose mother or guardian 
is a member, in case the father is 
dead) and the $100 in prizes will be 
distributed as follows: 

“To each of the Congressional Dis- 
tricts of the State three cash prizes 
are to be allotted. To the boy or girl 
in each district, of school age, who 
sends in the best description of these 
occasions shall be awarded a prize of 
five dollars; for the second best de- 
scription a prize of three dollars; for 
the third best a prize of two dollars. 
These articles are to be written with 
pen and ink or typewritten, on one 
side of the paper only, and must con- 
tain not less than 250 nor more than 
500 words. These letters are to con- 
tain actual facts relating to the ob- 
servance of “Community Service 
Week”, December 3, 4, 5, in the writ- 
er’s own neighborhood and county, 
showing the good accomplished, the 
plans adopted, the important facts 
found out, the progressive move- 
ments inaugurated, etc.; and these re- 
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Saturday, October 24, 1914] 










Splendid bargain 
for every woman 


The handiest garment to have 
in er and most convenient 
on chilly spring and fall days. 
This excellent sweater, coat 
is made of worsted and cot- 
ton, more serviceable than all 
wool, as wide double ruff 
collar, reinforced seams, dou- 
ble cuffs, two side pockets, 
double border. giediom heavy 
we 





0 44. No. 
No, 89E574, 
9E! Lb hone State 
S1z color, 

Price a ey $1.49 
Cannotbec uplicated elsewhere 
for less than $1.75. 


use or for the = e dcourtecus trea 
haven’t a arta A ° ere: ment of_any letters yo 
mail order catalog, by ail means may send us. P 
sendin yor 2 Rae end eureae now for your free copy of 
on & pos or your copy at & this great money-savin) 
once, We gladly send it free. catalo, uA = 
At the Nation’s Gateway 
es + Bd 















Save Money 


on Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 
supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. 
leading money savers. 
Pertection—High Grade Fiour, per bb!. - $5.70 
Coffee—Roasted, 15c; Green, per Ib. . +14 
Granulated Sugar, 6};c; Seed Rye, perbu. 1.07 
Oats, Mixed, 53}5c; White, perBu. + -» -68 
Crimson Clover, per 100 Ibs. - - = 7.60 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The quality of our goods is A number one. We 

arantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. 

ou may return at our expense any groceries you 
buy which are not satisfactory in every way. e’ll 
then return your money with any transportation 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 
Our complete price list shows how to 

save money on all groceries, seed and 

feed you use. Write for a copy. Just say 

—Send me your free price list as adver- 

tised in The Progressive Farmer. Better d¢it now! 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 





Here are afew of our 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
To Shippers and Receivers of Freight in North Carolina: 

Aitention is called to revised tariffs containing rates 
for the transportation of freight between points in North 
Carolina, effective October 13, 1914, These tariffs are 
issued in accordance with the decision of the Special 
Rate Commission, dated August 13, 1914. 

All freight tariffs of the Southern Railway Company in 
conflict wi h the provisions of this order have been can- 
celed or revised to conform to the rates, rules and regu- 
lations prescrived by the Special Rate Commission. 

Special atiention is called to the fact that in the appli- 
cation of this new law, many important changes and 
new conditions are brought about, the knowledge of 
which is essential to every shipper and receiver of 
freight in North Carolina. Ordinarily there is but one 
rate between any two points within the State. Under 
the new law there will be as many rates between two 
given points as there are available routes between such 
poiz.ts, new basis for making joint rates with other 
lines is provided, and the shipper has the right to select 
the shortest available route. Some of these routes, 
while physically shorter than others, are longer from 
the standpoint of efficient service, and the movement of 
freight via these unusual routes will necessarily require 
more time than if sent via more efficient routes. 

Shippers should in all cases insert in®the bill of lading 
the route over which it is desired that the shipment 
move. If shipments are tendered to Agents of this Come 
pany and destined to a point on its own line, but with- 
out specific routing instructions, it will be assumed that 
it is the desire of the shipper that the shipment move 
over the Southern Railway at its lawfully established 
rate, even though a lower rate may be in force via an- 
other route. For further information apply to the Agent 
of this Company at this Station or to the following offi- 
cers: IR. HENRY BAXTER, 

Div. Frt. Agent, Greensboro, N. C. 
MR. J. as ng ig s,s aleigh, N.C. 
iv. Frt. Agent? Raleig Cc 
MR. A. K. ORR, = be 
Div. Frt. Agent, Asheville, N. C. 
MR. H. A. PARKER, 
Commercial Agent, Charlotte, N. C- 





RELIABILITY" PROMPTNESS COUNT 


‘Suip Your 


FURS 
GINSENG & ROOTS 
LEWIS BAER & COMPANY, 


3-5 W. Conway St., Baltimore, Md. 


Half a century of square and fair business deal- 
ings isour record. Weotler you prompt, reli- 
able service. Nocommission charged. We pay 
you just what we quote. 

If you are looking for the strongest, safest and 
| 9g market, send us your address today-without 
ail. 








ENGINE COMPLETE 


a 
ave money by using a Vim 1% H. P. Farm Motor for 
ning, washing, pumping, etc. Women operate eas- 
no complicated parts; water cooled; automatic; 
positiv e Jubrication; sensitive governor. Weighs only 
S!lbs. Comes ready to run; fully guaranteed. Get cat- 
alog and special agency o‘fer. 
THE VIM MOTOR CO., 980 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 








When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 





ports must be sent to Mr. E. C. 
Faires, Secretary State Farmers’ Un- 
ion, Aberdeen, N. C., not later than 
December 15, 1914. The names of the 
prize-winners will be published in the 
farm papers and the prize winning 
letters will be published from time to 
time. The Union reserves the right 
to publish any or all of the papers 
submitted.” 





Diversification Calls for Codperative | 


Marketing 


IRE necessity causes us to correct 

errors that otherwise would not 
be corrected. As a result of the war 
we are going to be compelled to plant 
more food products and less cotton in 
the South, not only next year, but 
perhaps for several years to come. 
After we learn by practical exper- 
ience that raising our food products 
at home is economically the best pol- 
icy we will not be so ready to be- 
come a slave of “King Cotton” again. 
And after we have adopted a perma- 
nent live-at-home, stay-out-of-debt 
policy we will then be able to pull 
through war, panics and financial re- 
verses without embarassment. 

* * * 

All -far-sighted farmers in the 
South are now reducing cotton acre- 
age by a corresponding increase in 
grain crops, because there isn’t any 
other sane and sensible thing to do. 
They are doing this not because 
somebody has preached a sermon on 
the importance of assuming a nega- 
tive position as to cotton acreage, but 
because it is a cold business proposi- 
tion that requires prompt, positive ac- 
tion. Asa result, in even the smalles 
towns of North Carolina, I have no- 
ticed that seed oats from the West 
and other seeds for fall sowing are 
being received in car load lots where 
heretofore the demand was supplied 


locally, with only an occasional small 
shipment from other sections. It all 
indicates that cotton acreage is al- 
ready being reduced, beyond ques- 


tion, by the substitution of other 
crops. 
a Ok OK 

With more grain, eggs, chickens, 
pork, beef, butter, fruits and vegeta~ 
bles for the market next year we are 
going to realize: the necessity for 
standardization and concentration 
through selling associations, such as 
have already been promoted by the 
Farmers’ Union in many localities, 
and these selling associations may 
also be used as buying associations 
for handling certain lines of pur- 
chases. In North Carolina we are 
fortunate in having a strong organi- 
zation for the promotion of codpera- 
tion, and it’s a mighty good time to 
eet in the Farmers’ Union, if there is 
a local division in your community, 
and if not, get in touch with the 
State officials and have a Local Un- 
ion established in your re ‘ 

. “e I. 





Agents’ Business Is to Sell to Men 
Who Don’t Want to Buy 


HAVE nothing to say against pro- 
fessional leeches and parasites who 
go around among hard-working farm- 


ers and over-persuade them to buy 
something they had not intended to 


buy, and at extortionate prices. 
Neither do I condemn them for 


charging excessive prices. That sys- 
tem of selling can not be maintained 
without excessive prices, neither can 
sales be made unless the farmer or 
his wife is persuaded by “sharp 
tricks” and smart tactics, known to 
the salesmen, to purchase something 
which the purchaser is not in the im- 
mediate market for. The agents are 
acting within the law. But I do have 
a few words to say about a farmer 
who will permit himself to be induc- 
ed to buy something from a traveling 


j} agent ata price two or three times as 


high as something equally as good 


|may be purchased from the regular 


home dealer in that particular line. 
At the moment a farmer closes the 
deal with the agent and “signs up” he 
is at that time hypnotized and is tem- 
porarily very much in need of a bus- 





Stumps! 
Farm All Your Acres 


Land is too high-priced to waste. Crops 
bring too much money to throw any 
away. Taxes are too high to get noth- 
ingin return. Think what you are losing 
every year by boarding stumps. ‘Think 
what your loafer lands robs you of. It 
doesn’t pay to leave the stumps standing. 
Get a Hercules all Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller, 


Pull Out An Acre Or 


More of Stumps a Day 





Pull the biggest stump on your place in 5 min 
utes. Pull three acres without moving machine. 
The Hercules has greater pull than a locomo- 
tive. Has 400% more strength than any other 
puller—is 60% lighter. Cheaper, safer, surer, more 
thorough than dynamite. Many special features 
fully explained in my fine free book. 


Send Me Your Name 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 











280 23rd st. 





















Hercules 
All Steel 
Triple- 
Power 
Stump 
Puller 


Get my book and money saving special of- 
fer. Don’t wait! Learn the best and cheap- 
est way to remove the stumps Now/ Ad- 
dress B. A. Fuller, Pres., 


Centerville, lowa 












‘for hand picking. 


HIS year you can’t afford to feed peanuts to the ‘ 
hogs. The high prices that food stuffs will bring 
means the peanuts must be saved. The high prices 

of hay means the peanut hay must not be lost. The way to save the peanuts and 

the vines is to use a Benthall Peanut Picker. It picks the peanuts from the 
vines as accurately as human fingers—does the work hundreds of times faster— 
doesn’t crack the nuts or burt the hay for feed. 
bags have been picked. 


over again without ever owning one. 
tion, Let us demonstrate how this machine is the best investment you can make. 


Benthall Machine 


Pays for itself as soon as 200 
You and your boys do the work—save the wages paid 
The man who picks by hand pays fot a machine over and 
Write today for price and full informa- 


Dept. A, 


ou 











Suffolk, Va. 


Ps 








SPIREAS THAT WILL 
BLOOM ALL SUMMER 


Spirea Thunbergii blooms first, pure white; then 
comes Van Houttei eter and Billardii (pink); 
Anthony Waterer (crimson) will bloom to autumn 
if the old fiower heads are cut. 


Three Plants of each Variety (twelve 
in all) for $3.50, delivered. 


Send your order soon, for we have only a few that 
we can sell at this price. Other special offers, and 
our catalog, we will be sent if you drop us a postal. 

HOWARD NURSERY CO., 
Box 106-S, - - - Stovall, N. ©. 

Mrs. Mary Lowery, Wingate, N, C., says: ‘'The 
trees I ordered from you arrived in perfect condi- 
tion, and Iam highly pleased with them.”’ 











HEREFORDS 


For Sale. 
33 Bulls 15 months old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 
50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Bull calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 


Howard Co. 
offering, a quick 


— 
.way to get a herd. 














—, 


In farrow from $20. 
to $50. each. A rare 





Valuable Martin County Farm for Sale 


900 acres in tract, 225 acres in cultivation, 100 acres new 
land ties 4 for plow. 1 mile f:om railroad station with 
graded school and churches, 4 miles from county. seat, 
with 2 railroads and water transportation. 3 6-room res- 
idences, with large barns and granaries attached to each, 
built with view to subdivision of farm. 2 tenant houses 
2 tobacco barns, good fence. Land in high state of cul- 
tivation, and suited to all crops raised in Eastern North 
Carolina and especially fine for tebacce and Yruck. 
Terms easy. dress 

WHEELER MARTIN or J. G. GODARD, 

Williamston, N. C. 





iness guardian, and in ninety nine 
cases in a hundred he becomes sad- 
ly aware of this fact after he recov- 
ers and regains his normal frame of 
mind. 

I heard a traveling agent say once 
that he had never in all his life made 
a sale to but one man who wanted to 
buy. He said his business was to sell 
to folks that did not want to buy. If 
you will remember this valuable in- 
formation the next time you are “al- 
most persuaded” you can probably 
keep the fatal hypnotic spell off and 
save yourself and family some hard- 
-arned money. Ws. Be Ge 





Wants Cotton Sacks Used 


LEASE publish the following reso- 
lution in your paper. : 
“Resolved, That we, Kelvin Grove 
Local Union, No. 1017, request the 
mills to use cotton sacks for sacking 
all f2eds, and furthermore we will not 
buy any mill feeds whatever that are 
not sacked in cotton sacks. 
J. F. FERRELL, Pres. 
H. E. Martin, Sr., Sec-Treas. 





Morrisville, N. C. 

Sunday School. Teacher—Once upon @& 
time there were two rich men, one of whom 
made his fortune by honest industry, while 
the other made his by fraud. Now, which 
of these two men would you prefer to be? 

Tommy—(after a moment’s hesitation)— 
Which made the most?—Boston Transcript. 





J. A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, - - - N. 











Tennessee Jerseys 
and Berkshires 


Send for Price List of Jerseys and 
Berkshires at Private Sale. 
Also Yorkshire Boars and Shetland Ponies. 
Prices as low as cotton. 
EWELL FARM, 
Spring Hill, - - «= Tennessee 


' ALFALFA LAND FOR SALE | 


Three hundred and fifty acres a 
mile from tworailroads; pike touches 
east and north sides. For full par- 
ticulars and description, apply to 

E. H. KEYSER, 
| & F. D. 4, Aberdeen, Miss. 


PIGEONS! 


Pure bred White Runts for sale. For prices 


address, 
Leesburg, Va. 























Box 325, - 
___ TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Frost 





Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 





thousand. Five thousand and over 
Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, S. C. 
Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 


sand, Southeastern Plant Co., 
SC. Bor. Bd 


Yonges Island, 


Good Lands Cheap—Easy terms; excellent 
climate; fine water; desirable community. 
Write, Fruitdale Development Co., Fruitdale, 
Alabama, 

For Sale—40 acres very best Delta land, 
with 35 cultivation; good 4-room housé¢ and 
other necessary improvements: in good com- 
munity; $800 cash, balance $400 year, 6 per 
cent, until paid. Also 120 Acres—A number 
one Delta land, with 110 acres cultivation; 
good four-room house; large barn, 2 tenant 
houses: good fence, ete.; price, $5,000 cash; 


or $2,000 cash, 
paid, at 6 per 


balance $500 per annum until 
cent. For full particulars, 


write, W. T. Pitts, The Land Man, Indianola, 
Mississippi. 








1122 (18) 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents’ a word, etc. Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as @ separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
Postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the. 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 


editions made 





known on application. 











| MACHINERY 





| HELP WANTED 


For Sale—One 6 roll Appleton corn shred- 


ders. W. C. Goodman, Cle veland, Nr. 


Wate rpower Corn Mill for sale ‘cheap. Good 
location. For particulars write H. L, Wall, 
Elams, N. C. 

For Sale—5 
have been 
each, 1 
been used, 
used a few 
Hiekory, 





No. 
used 


10 DeLaval 
about twelve 
No, 12 De Laval 
$60. 1 No. 
months, 

NN, iC. 


Separators; 
months, $35 
Separator, never 
5 De Laval Separator, 
$30. Hickory seed Co., 


J 








'Goods guaranteed, 


, proposition—a big $3 vaiue-for $1. 


jmodern appliances. 


\efficiency, 


! 


LOCATE HOMES AND’ POSITIONS NOW 

Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
Wwe get.as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men. 

If’ you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking fora position, or if you want to em. 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don’t 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his: stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a. week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready to start the new 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 


request. 
Ad@ress Advertising Department. 





Wanted—Girl or woman to assist in house- 
keeping in small family. Mrs, E. L. Brink- 
ley, Gliden, N. C. 





Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature, $60 
amonth. Nichols Co., Dept. 8; Atlanta Ga. 





| old, $5 each 
| Skinner, Little ton, NzCe 


| is offered in a few pure-bred. 


Pedigreed Berkshire Pigs. Close descend- 
ants of Masterpiece and Tamworth, $5, 6 to 8 
weeks old; $7, 8 to 10 weeks old. Clay- 
brooke Farm, Frederick’s Hall, Va, 


Registered 
Keystone 


Berkshires—Four grandsons of 
Baron Duke, Grand Champion 
3oar at the International Livestock Show, 
Chicago. These pigs weigh over one hun- 
dred pounds at four months old. Other fine 
pigs for sale. Write me. John Bass Brown, 
Charlotte, HS. Ce 


CHESTER: WHITES 


Mountain View Farms, Hickory, 
the place to buy O, I. C, swine. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. D. EB. Frye, Hickory, N. C., R. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Purg- bred Duroc-Jersey 


Ni G., is 








Pigs, eight weeks 
Satisfaction guaranteed. se 9 





Registered, pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Swine 
all ages, Prices: moderate. Immuned from 
chole ra. S. R. Church, Madison Heights, Va. 

POLAND-CHINAS, 

For Sale—Poland-China Boars: J. S. Offi= 
cer, Sparta,. Tenn. 

Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed, Thomas 
Round’ Hill, Va. 

For Sale—Registered Poland-Chinas, unre- 


lated, Satisfaction guaranteed. McMahan 
Bros., Sevierville, Tenn, 











Satis- 
& Chamings; 








A few extra fine Poland-China boars and 
gilts for sale. Prices reasonable. Address 
Thomas Hunter, Morrow, Ohio. 


GUERNSEYS 
Extra fine registered Guernsey bull calf for 
sale. J. Z. Green; Marshville, N. C. 


JERSEYS 


20 Jersey Heifers for sale—Most of them 
bred, and 2 Jersey bulls: Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. ‘ 


Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly bred bull 
calves for sale. Prices reasonable. F, B. 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem; Va. 


Jersey Bull—Grandson of Eminent, 
years old. An extra good animal, 
—grandson Lee’s Premier 
hurst sow one year old. This spells quality, 
W. L. Cooper, Graham, N. C. 


HORSES. 
Registered Percherons: — Mares, Stalliong, 


Fillies; Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Shetland Pony Colts—Special bargain sale 
Send a 2-cent 
stamp for illustration to E. L. Andrews’ 
Sons, Bristol, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—10 Grade Milk Goats at reasona- 
ble prices. Prices mailed on request. Ad- 
dress J. H. White, Route 7, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 

Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1. ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams. of different ages all — 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, 


DOGS 




















three 
One Boar 
3rd out of a Pine- 


























$120 Absolutely Sure—Man. or 
distribute religious literature. Sixty days’ 
work. Quick promotion. No experience nec- 
essary. Spare time work also. Zeigler Com- 
pany, Dep + 107, Philadelphia, 


Salesm< \—For High- class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay and 
promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, AV: a., “Box E-23.” 


woman, to 








Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. 


Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 








| any known. variety. 


White Wyandotte Cockerels—50 good ones 
for sale reasonable. Frank Hamrick, White 
Ww yandotte Poultry Yards, Shelby, N. c 


DU CKS 


~ White Runner Ducks and Drakes for sale. 
Ww. B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. Cc. 


For Sale—Indian Runner Ducks. ~ Trio, 
$1.50. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


TURNIPS 


Fing Young Bourbon Red Toms for sale. 
Mrs. Albert Nicholson, Mebane, N. C. R. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Light Brahmas, Anconas, $1 to $1.25. 
Mrs. Chester’ Deal, China Grove, N, C. 


For Sale—Mammoth Bronze turkeys and 
S. C. Rhode Isiand Reds Cockerels. lL. B. 
Aull, Dyson, S. C. 


Blue Andalusians and White Faced Black 
Spanish, Fine young stock for sale. H, R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner. ducks, Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Piantation, Harry 
Lee Harilee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S. C. 


| INCUBATOR | 


Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- 
ens: will prevail this fall and winter. Why 
waste the hen’s time? Buy a Petaluma, 
with self-regulating heat control, and keep 
the hen laying. We pay freight. Agents 
wanted. J. A. Huske, State Representative, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS. | 


CABBAGE £ 

Frost-proof cabbage plants, 75 cents per 
1,000. W, W. H, Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. 
Frost-proof Wakeficld Cabbage 


cents per 1,000. Orders wanted. 
say, Catawba, N.C, 












































Plants, 





‘Truckers, get our prices for cabbage plants | 
Oakdale Plant | 


November to March delivery. 
Co., Marshville, N. C 





me, rost- Proof Cabbage Plants, one dollar per | 


thousand, delivered any where. urham 


Seed House, Durham, N, C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants for Sale—Frost-proof, 
Early ‘Selected Wakefield, Charleston or 
Large Wakefield and May Queen, Ready for 
delivery about October 20. 1,000 $1.50 
to 10,000 $1 per 1,000. 
larger quantities. 
Oxford, N. C. 











COTTON 


»For Sale—Trice Cotton Seed—The famous 
early maturing, big boll, prolific seed; line 
1% inch; grown out of boll weevil district; 
earlier than Kings and more prolific than 
Car lots or ton lots. 
J, T. Walker, Seed Bro- 
Tenn. 





Prices on request. 
ker, Memphis, 





Pointer Dog female, 
and retriever, $35. A. 
Creek, North Carolina.., 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Polled Durhams, 


good back stander 
B. Phillips, Bear 








Duroces, Service Boars, 
Gilts and pigs. Barred Rocks and 8S. C, W. 
T. Yagel, Chase City, Va. 





Men and Women Over 18 Wanted—$65 to 
$150 month. U. S. Government life jobs. 
Common education. Write immediately for 
list of positions open to you. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dep't M 215, Roches' ‘he 9 


Agents — Snappiest hold Line on 
Earth—Red hot sellers; steady repeaters, 
Over 100 per cent profit. 
Write on ae. E. M, Feltman, Sales 
Mer:, 523 Third St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents s Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big: map, livestock chart and farm paper 
Every- 
| body wants.it. Good territory open in Geor- 
,giaj Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
‘pi and the Southwest. E. Rs MoCiellan, Box 
927} Birmingham; Alabama, 


We Will Pay You $120 to distribute 
ligious literature in your community. Sixty 
days’ work, Experience not required. Man 
or woman. Opportunity for promotion. Spare 
time. may be used. International. Bible Press, 
Winston Building, _Philadelphia, 








re= 


Help Ww ante a—y. oung single man to. man- 
age dairy. <All new and the last word in 
Applicants for this po- 
sition must be qualified. Personal character 
health and common sense. are re- 
quired, State wages expected in first letter, 
Room furnished. Address T. L. Brown, Sup- 
erintendent Reynolds Farms, Winston-Salem, 


|North Carolina. 





| POSITIONS WANTED || 


| please 





Wanted—Dairym: Si as dairy- 
man, 16 years experience, Can furnish good 
help. Good reference. Box 11, Tarboro, N. C, 


Leghorns. G, 

Percheron Stallions—-Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China pigs, Sows in farrow. Service boars, 
Jersey cattle. Home grown Recleaned Seed 
Rye, and Wheat. J. E.. Coulter; Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





OATS. 
10 bushel, 





Appler oats: 
Ramseur, N. C: 


For Sale—Pure <Appler oats, clean, nice 
seed, 80 cents per bushel. N, ‘P. Gilchrist, 
Laurinburg, N. ¢ 


Fulghum Oats, for sale. 
Also Hastings Oats 800, 
cleaned, 
ber ist. 


$7. S. T. Moffitt, 








$1.50 bushel. 
Bancroft, 75e, re- 
New Georgia. Cane Syrup Novem- 
F,. A, Bush, Richland, Ga. 


PEAS. 





| cockerels. 





75 | 
Fred Muse | 


; 5,000 | 
Write for prices on |} 
Oxford Orphan Asylum, | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Wanted—Cash 
and oil, 


“a, » ee 
Single 


pric es for 


cake 
“Woodburn, 


cottonseed 
Clifton Station, Va 


“Pigs, ‘Silver's strain. ‘ Registered, 
Comb White and Black Leghorns 
Ramsey Bros., Crause, N, C. 


Mountain Cove apples, direct from grower 
to the consumer for cash or exchange. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Z.-Cs Bryson, Sylva, N.C. 


Null’s F amous Melilotus Honey—10- =pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express. Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 


Seed Grain—Hammond’ s Seed Grain. 
information, sample, prices, seed 
write a Seed Grain Specialist; 
Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 








For 
grains, 
Henry C. 





Full Barrel Lots of slightly damaged Bris- 
tol Stoneware shipped to any address: direct 
from pottery, New Brighton, Pa. for $1. 
Lots are well assorted, household articles, 
containing crocks, jars; pans, bowls, pitch- 
ers, tea and beanpots, a little of eacht. Send 
cash with order. Write us: E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 





~ Geta F eather Bed—Save $7.50—One forty 
pound. bed, six-pound pair piliows, all new 
hen feathers, Amoskeag ticking, with venti- 
lators; pair full size blankets; one full sige 
comfort; retail value $17.50; shipped for 
$9.92. Delivery guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Agents wanted. Mail money 
order today or write for full details. Sani- 
tary Bedding Company, Dept, 100, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


MONUMENTS _ 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertisin guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, b every . 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
papers unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
‘ohis and busin ibility. 


r 


























Guilford County Farms 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Florida Orange, Vegetable 
farm tracts. Quick sale; 
Bates, § Sanford, Florida. 


For ~ Sale—Eastern Virginia. farms; 
size, fifte en to thirty dollars acre. 
cash. - Barrett, Carrsville 


Farmers—Here is a good 
grow everything except wheat, apples, alfal- 
fa. Write for booklet. Jefferson County 
Business League, Monticello, Florida, 


for Sale—J, A, 





sands—Small 
bargain. Thomas 





any 
One-third 
Va. 


eae We 


For Sale—’ The best fruit and truck land, 
close to Tampa, the largest and best market 
in Florida. Only seventy doliars an acre at 
present. No interest or taxes. Easy terms. 

S. Teford, W ‘ilson, N. GC, 


For Sale—03- Acre Farm—Suited for to- 
bacco, cotton, corn, and truck. Some timber; 
tenant house; tobacco barn, and.stable; good 
well water. One mile, to school; three 
churches within three miles; 4% miles from 
Railroad, ‘Woodstock Farm, Kittrell, N. C., 
Route 2. 





Mississippi and Alabama—Pine 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for genera! farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc, Ele- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre. Liberal terms.. For Folder, 
maps, etc., address, Geo. Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama, 


Wanted to sell one-half interest in large 
farm in Onslow County to good farmer or I 
will sell the whole. Cash payment, satis- 
factory terms on balance. Good stock-rais+ 
ing proposition in connection with farm, 
Twelve hundred acres in tract. Address, 
Jackson Greer, Wilmington, N. C. 


lands in 








Wanted—One hundred bushels peas. 
rent 3 good tobacco farms. 
North Carolina. 


To 
J, Layton, Dunn, 





RYE 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


GAMES 


For Sale—Three Indian game hens, pullet 
and cock, $11. Wm, Rice, Wilson, N. 


LEGHORNS. 


Ss. C.. White Leghorn, April pullets. and 
yearling hens, $1.00. Trapnested, heavy lay- 
ing strain. Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md. 


Get our prices on Single Comb White Leg- 
horn yearling hens, pullets, cocks and cock- 
erels before you buy. The Famous Warren 
strain, The greatest layers in America, 
Eggs for hatching, any number, 5c each, 
The Warren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, 
Prop., Wise, N. C., Warren Co. 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Delivertes throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity: Hatching eggs: shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15.. We guarantee deliveries and to 
you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 





























~ Wante a—By young man of” experience, po- 
sition in good up-to-date dairy, to take 
charge of dairy room,. Best of experience, 
Address Box 424, Kinston, N. C. 
rea] estate, office, 
or overseer? Result getter; 
references; sober. Can furnish of- 
help if desired. State salary. 
Bogue-Chitto, Miss, 


to superinte nd farm, 
experience with farm and also 
ginnery. Good references, 


sober habits, Ad- 
nen BT. ROD. & 73, Chesterfield, 
South Carolina, 


Box 73, 
| LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 


sneer Pigs. 
Cornwell, S. C 


Who wants experienced 
farm manager 
35; best 
fice or farm 
“B,” 


“Wa ante d—Position 
Eight years 











Extra Fancy 
Boya, 


“High-class Saran pigs registerd for 
nine dollars. Cc. H. Gillian, Woodleaf, N. C. 





Berkshire ‘Pigs—O ut of 400- pound daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece and other fine sows; 
sired: by 500-pound son of Rival’s Champion, 
Spring and summer farrow. Priced low for 
quick sale. Shipped anywhere on approval. 
W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 








Burroughs: | 





Buff’ Orpingtons, Write for prices and 
show rec ord. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


~Buft_ r Irpi ngton Cockerels, from splendid 
winter layers, $1.50. Mrs. N. R. Patrick, 
Rustburg, Va. 


‘ REDS 








Rose Comb Red cockerels and pullets for | 


sale. Oak Grove Stock Farm, 
ROCKS, 


White Rocks of Quality. 


Mineral, Va. 








Randolph Poul- 


| try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 





For Sale—25 pure-bred White Rock Cock- 
erels, February and March hatch. Price $2 
to $5 each. These are birds of quality. H. 
W. Davis; Marion, S. C. 


No, 1 White Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
a low price to match cotton. No. 2 
Plymouth Rock Cockerels at $1 each. 
faction guaranteed. Joe McClus, 
North Carolina, 


WYANDOTTES 





at 
White 
Satis- 
Oriental, 








| beet now 





For Sale—Good Western 
seed rye, $1.10 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Morganton, N. C. 
Morganton, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Budded pecans, best. varieties, prices right, 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


budded trees, best varieties 50 
P. B. Day, Trenton, N. C. 


For Sale—Leap’s Proliftc. seed-wheat, 
pler oats, rye. Well graded, W. 
Barber, N, Cc. ‘ 


Fine Apples for family use—In boxes or 
barrels. Price quoted by mail. R. F. Jar- 
rett, Dillsboro, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


North Carolina 
in good bags, 
Shupinge & Poteet, 











~ Pecans, 
cents up. 





Ap- 
P. Barber, 








and 
M. 





Florida Grown Seed Rye and Oats—Rye, | 


bushel, $2.50; oats, 75 cents; oats, 
Bushel variety, bright, recleaned, 
Rudolph Herold, Mic cosukee, Fla, 


Hundred 
Grower, 





Wanted—Soy beans and stock peas. from 
farmers. Write what kind you have, amount 
and price expected in first lettter If not 
threshed Write me what you expect to make, 
FE. L. Browder, Fulton, Ky. 


Macklin’s Plants— Cabbage, lettuce, 
ready. Bermuda onion, and 
ery ready Oct. 20th. By express $1.25 
1,000, 500 for 75c.. By mail 40c per 100. 
alog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 





and 








Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 


from salary. Positions guaranteed. 
paid. Piedmont Business College. 


burg, Va. 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn Tele er raphy, 
Railway Agency, Typewriting, and Tele- 
graph Penmanship, and earn $50 to $100 a 
month. Two railroad wires. Big demand 
for Telegraphers. You can qualify in few 
months. Graduates guaranteed $50 from 
start. Rapid promotion. Expenses low, We 
pay your railroad fare and first month's 
board. Big descriptive catalog free, Write 
today. Great opportunities in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, 
Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


Fare 
Lynch- 








White Wyandotte Cockerels, Ja- 


cob Dixon, Bonlee, N. C. 


$1 each. 





Columbian Wyandotte Cockerels, 6 months 
old. Fine ones. $2 each J. Bright An- 
drews, Chapel Hill. 





| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Cottonseed meal 
less. T. 





wanted in carloads and 
S. Vance, Warrenton, Va. 





1,250 acres of cut over and improved lands 
in Hot Spring County, Arkansas. Bottom 
and upland; price $5.00 to $10.00 an acre; 
terms; written guarantee with each pur- 
chase. You can’t lose when you buy from us, 
For further information write The Kilpatrick 
Company, Box 735, Malvern, Arkansas, 


The Famous W. S. Cobb Farm for Rent— 
400 acres cleared land, 15 good tenant 
houses, an eight-room overseer's home, 2 
large barns. Machinery houses and full sup- 
ply of farm machinery and tools, 10° head 
of mules: This: is. a wonderful opportunity 
for a live, progressive man who has made 
gooa and has a clean record. Address, the 
owner, Mrs. Martha H. Cobb, Lumber 
Bridge, Ne..Cy 





Write us by return mail for our deserip- 
tive literature and pricelist of Virginia 
farms and homes, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, tobacco, truck and stock rais- 
ing. We handlesnothing but the best bar- 
gains, and canggave you a good bit of money 
on your purchase and help you to get a bet- 
ter home thamjyou can possibly find any- 
where else. Write us for any additional in- 
formation you'may wish. The Realty Co. of 
Virginia; Inc., Blackstone, Va. 

Farm of 140. acres—Located in Scott: Couns 
ty, Miss; Forty acres in cultivation—eorn, 
cotton; oats, rice, sugar cane, peanuts, and 
potatoes; chocolate loam with red clay sub- 
soil; level and rolling land, and nearty all 
fenced. Five-room frame cottage, residence; 
large barn; three other outbuildings; ten 
acres of the open land badly run down; 100 
acres in a variety of small timber—enough 
cord wood on it to pay for it twice. Three 
and one-half miles from good railroad town; 
one-half mile to good school; one mile to 
church and Sunday school; R. F, Tele- 
phone near. No better neighbors the 
world. No mortgage, $1,500, % bal- 
ance to suit. Owner ‘removed State. 
M. t. Cooper, Crewe, Va. 


Fine Grass ‘and Stock Farm— 
acres, 4% miles from railroad 
F, D., and improved road. 275 acres cleared, 
very rich, will average sixty to eighty bush- 
els corn per acre and other crops in propor- 
tion. Lays well, nicely watered, all: fenced 
and cross fenced. Two million feet sawi tim- 
ber. Fine orchards, grape vineyard, etc. 
Framed dwellings of four rooms and. base- 
ment, painted and plastered. Six tenant 
houses, painted and plastered. Large stock 
barn, numerous hay and grain barns, also 
sheep and cattle sheds. This is a goed home 
and an ideal farm and the best bargain ever 
offered in South-Side,. Va. Price: Eighteen 
thousand dollars. Terms: One-half cash, 
balance in nine years, Write us for catalog 
of other desirable farms, any size; also any 
additional- information in reference to the 
above or other farms. The: Realty Co:, of 
Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 








in 

cash, 
from 
“ive hundred 
station on R. 





Saturday, October 24, 1914] (19) 1123 
a customer calls for the ad tised article, MY “COUSIN ABE” 


e they try to sell the iknown brand, by say- 
Business Talks For Farmers and ing i is just io. pam R* ene Sank Seer es eee 


Farmers’ Wives 








Most of us know that the article offered .you about? Here’s one he recently pull- 
for ‘‘just as good” ‘is never as good as the wid ar = 
Bayt . P cet ‘ ‘Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Jones celebrate 

original—at best, it is only an imitaticen. 
By J. A. MARTIN Let us stick to the man who isn’t afraia to their tin wedding the other night. Among 
advertise and guarantee his goods the many presents received was a Ford,” 
* They can laugh at the Ford automobile if 
? ‘“ ” —_—— — — 3 
HOW ABOUT YOUR SONS? BABY CHICKS HAT’S OFF! they will but they take a hill like a jack 
M* Edw. CC. Simmons was born in Fred- A BREEDER. of pure-bred cattle told me rabbit and this sort of publicity is making 
Henry Ford a multi-millionaire, 








erick, Md., in September, 1839—over 75 recently, “There’s only one objection I ‘FARE off your hats to this man. He has, 
years aso. He entered the hardware busi- have to advertising in your paper. There are in October, had the foresight to ask us Publicity is advertising, so Ford doesn’t 


ness at the age of 14 and today the Simmons a lot of other papers that care. 


spend their time where he can sell holly and mistletoe for 
Hardware Company is the largest of its kind clipping my ad out of The Progressive Farm- the Holidays. ee he ee eT ORL 
seeds- “AT YOUR SERVICE” 


> hi » is > i iw < > pata There 3 r 
r,” is now over the world, and the For a while [ told them your paper kept me men listed in our booklet Where to Buy ” : 
oe is known all ove he rid, an y : sien i Hee.’ t IS always a pleasure for us to help our 
success of this company is due to its having sold up to the handle but they keep on com- arm Supplies 


in the world. The trade mark, “Keen Kut- er and begging me to let them have it too. We suggested he write to the big 


made good soods and advertising judi- ing back. I've gotten so now I light my We love to help folks who help them- a RgRE ” pg oan i gh papper: — 

a. Fe leh wheke iensarie! selves, So does the Lord. nds. if vow. dic seacmae gas Sa 
But the point I want to make is this: In Tickled me a lot but [ told him it was but 7 re ies iy eur jue 0 us where it can be 

1907, when Mr. Simmons’ oldest son, W. D. natural for baby chicks to let the old hen do I CALLED HIS HAND nad 

Simmons, was elected President of the Com-_ the hustling. T HE other day in New. York I told a big Don’t matter what it is—from a white rat 

pany, Mr. Edw. Simmons resigned the active icin ® : advertising man that our bound volumes to an electric fan—we will tell you. 

management of the company that he had JUST AS GOOD were invaluable to our readers and that with Have you our little book ‘‘Where to Buy”? 

built in his young manhood. Two other sons HENEVER a manufacturer makes a an index they could find what they want Better get one. 

—Edw. H., and Geo. W., are Vice-presidents. great success, by producing an unusually when they want it. He laughed at me and 
Our farmers would do well to follow Mr. goo article and advertising it extensively, said: “Bet you lunch you can't tell me how Advertising today 

and becoming widely and favorably known, te grow onions.” every 











is a dominant factor in 
home, in every factory, in every busi- 
some other manufacturer tries to steal his I had a bound volume of our 1913 edition ness office. Like electricity, we have always 
thunder and profit thereby. with me, looked in the index and found an_ had it in the world, but only lately have we 

He goes te merchants and tells them his article on page 27 of our issue of January found out what a tremendous power it is. 
article is just as good as the advertised one, 18, 1913, by Mrs. C. H. Rust, of Pelican, La. Little by little it is being applied here and 
the younger men to go on and gain an exper- ang offers a little better discount. Some He took me to lunch and while there ask- there, in all manner of ways to help the 


ience of their own, and he is now happy in merchants are caught by the ruse—and when ed me to send him a binder. civilized human race, 
the assurance that when the time comes for 


Simmens’ lead in turning over to the young- 
er generation the responsibilities of business 
before the older head is taken away. He is 
giving, in an advisory capacity, the benefit 
of half a century’s experience, but allowing 





— 
———— 

him to relax even a guiding hand, he can 7 [ae be 
do so with the knowledge that the business = 2 —O>— DX | “anh SI 
is to go on, under competent management, 
along the lines upon which he built it. 

The failure of many farmers to take their 
sons into partnership is the cause of many 


a boy leaving the farm. When the rarmer | ay 
dies—there's nobody to take active manage- 
ment as the son has learned some other re’ 8 t Ee a e 1] e 
trade. 
Why Pa 


not —- & Sons’’—again, Mr. 
Progressive Farmer? 














MN ahne ccodan wenn The Strong and Sturdy Trouble-Saver 
MILLIONS of dottars worth of terttizer to Which You Are Bound to Come 


year in smoke due to the waste in burning 


cotton and corn stalks. Get a stalk-cutter 
made by one of these manufacturers. They Hundreds of Thousands Have Already Proved It 
are all very good machines, Your merchant : the Best Tire Ever Built 

has them. ‘ 

John Deere Plow Company. Moline, IIL; 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company, 
811 Iron St., Rockford, Ill.; John K. Good- 
man, Mt, Ulla, N. C.; John A. McKay Mfg. ‘ ny 
Co., Dunn, N. C.; Moline Plow Co., Dept. 10, / A 
Moline, Ill.; Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, 
Ill; Rawlings Implement Co., Dept. D., 
Baltimore, Ma, 











\ 
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ph aaies my 








HERE’S A GOOD ONE 


 eiengaaaeal ALLY I run across a_ short, 

crisp saying that tickles me till I laugh 
out loud. Here’s one from a delightful mag- 
azine—The Silent Partner: 











“The hen that would raise @ family while 
eggs are 60 cents a dozen is certainly an 


extravagant bird.’ 

The Editor of The Silent Partner has my | 
sympathy. I know what it is to pay 30 e oOo yea 
cents for two eggs every morning for , ea 


break- 
fast. 





ee re Oe Sener wien She Now—for fall and winter driving— You want to minimize blow-outs. We 
music of cackling hens. P P : fi 500 a il 
Get out the incubator or buy one now—be is the time when Goodyear tires mean do that, at an extra cost of $1, aily, 
ready. most. by our exclusive “‘On-Air’’ cure. 
SUGAR VERSUS SALT On these tires alone come these All- You want to combat loose treads. By 
PHERE is an old saying that sugar wited Weather treads. They are tough and a patent method—used in Goodyears 
catch more flies than salt, I am remind- double-thick, resisting puncture and alone — we reduce this risk 60 per cent. 
ed of this now. “ 2 ne mth, a 
A certain farmer bought a pig through an wear to the limit. No other tire employs one of these 
eens in. cur paper, When the pig | They are flat and regular, so they run ways to combat your chief tire troubles. 
came the buyer was disappointed and wrote - _ 
the seller calling him a “cheat,” “fraud” and | like a plain tread. Yet they grasp wet h 
ee ee roads with hundreds of deep, sharp, Say You Want Them 
money back. 1e seller happened to be a} 


reliable, good breeder and, naturally, got resistless grips. The way to get Goodyears is to say 
mad and refused to do anything. Then, 


(like poor little Belgium was in the Euro For safety’s sake —if for nothing else that you want them. Any dealer will 
pean war) we were brought into the scrap —every wheel should now be equipped supply you. These are the ruling tires. 
correspondence and 


We asked for all the . : eo a = orn R ape are 
coked-it over. Our decision waa asainat with these ideal anti-skids. They have won more users than any 
the buyer. He had “Jewed’’ the seller down 





other tire. It is time 

in an effort to get a $20 pig for $10. ¥ ES = that you know them. 
Yet had he gone at this seller differently | our Other SSS ~s * : e 

maybe we could have brought about a com- Needs And now—w hen your 

promise. OOD Sy YEAR tires face the year’s 
Remember this: you can’t get something | 


Sp eagoaraata | You also want a tire AKRON, OHIO hardest usage—is the 


ee ee that can’t rim-cut. ° ° time to find them out. 
US AGAINST THE FIELD That means the Good- No-Rim-Cut Tires For your own sake, 
a : : With All-Weather Treads or Smooth do it 
A BIG man in England asked a big man in | year No-Rim-Cuttire. , 
Atl inta, Ga., to please recommend to |} 














him the best farm paper im the South. 


roreani a ee ees THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


ee cone * Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
: any ‘“‘dop- H i i 
ing” was done it must have been the “dope” | Brenches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities DEALERS EVERYWHERE Write Uson Anything You Want in Rubber 
advertising some of the others carrv | 


‘ y. (1886) 
Sometimes in a squar 5 


square race the “dark | 


horse’” wins, but it’s usually the favorite. Lg —_—=__ Ses = a 4 











wasn't ‘“‘fixed’’ either if 
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The Short 
Cut to 
Pipe Joy 


Had smokes | | / = { Multiplied 


they're being 


salaried for us- | k ; ‘ ’ =). . N: l Mileage 


ing matches. | ct {LEAGE—all kinds of mifea 

e : : b ge, 
They light up £. : y M without sacrifices—that is the 
after breakfast and : D 


y 
. J. Reynolds 


key to Firestone leadership. 
: ‘ Tobacco Co. 
- ae en Ne a , m Miles of Economy—because of the Fire- 
*tween meals nibble, all . d Pe > oe ee 
day cause Prince e = fy \. stone endurance—which means length 
3 : 2 


Albert ** parch of tire-life, freedom from repairs, 
ert won't p 


) most car protection. 
their vocals nor their = ee : 4 F] Miles of Comfort—because of Fire- 
tempers. You stuff : 3 ey f/ stone extra quality and extra quantity of 
some gentle, lovable a Y rubber—full of life and “give’’ and easy riding. 
- Miles of Security—with Firestone Non-Skids— 
because of the massive Ictters right angled against 
skid in any direction. 


Sent Free on Request 


Write us the name and address of your dealer and the make 
of tires you use and we will send you, free, a fine waterproof 


into your home-trained jimmy pipe 7 ; if A “tna: ProGivery ‘earcowner needs one. “Also get out vat 
. . ° ° As g o4 me “ e he ten an ged [vee cee bs ates cin doa aaa 
or roll it into corking good cigarettes __ |X J ] ins wiccstone ‘Tires!and Huber, or ean get them for you 
and see why men keep coming i, f. Write today for Tube Bag and Our Book No. 40 
ite’ Ses Ly Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
back for more P. A. The bite s tie, Os ‘‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’® 
_ ie Akron, Chio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
taken out by a patented pro 
cess that sent the pipe-grouch = 
to the scrap-heap tostay. Put 
a humidor of P. A. in your 
home. There’s an absorber in e te we GO BS 
the cover that keeps your pipe- a i F 
fuel moist-like and pipe-fit.| (js \_ Non-Skid Tires 
It’s the real joy jar. Ae Most per Dollar 
The tidy red tin, 10c, andthe toppy red Uy | 
bag, 5c; also pound and half-pound | 


mp cut humidors of P. A. sold everywhere. | 
ag G PIPE AN® 


LONG BUR TE TOBACCO R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. | 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WHEN BUYING | 
RIFLE OR PISTOL ‘ 
| 
1 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















CARTRIDGES 
IT MEANS 


Ground limestone at the quarry costs from $1 to $1.50 rocks and grinds them to a fineness that will go through 
perton. Freight and hauling makes it cost from $1.50 to your spreader without the slightest trouble—no clinkere 
33 delivered on your farm. If you have lime rock avail- to get in and break it up. You can grind the rock coarser 
able, it’s like throwing away money to buy limestone at if you desire. But fine grinding is of utmost importance. 
these prices! For, witha JEFFREY LIME-PULVER on . 
your farm, after quarrying the rock, you can grind it for Grinds Rock for Road Work, Corn 
50c per ton, You can save from $1 to $2.50 per ton. In Tobacco Stems, Bone, Etc. 
it ee pow Meraenrronae cy nk anon = farm The Lime-Pulver is a dual purpose machine. It will 

adie Sal Bikes 5 bathe pie aati hs on can grind rock for road work—2 to 3 tons per hour. Grinds 

grow the clover and alfalfa that before refused to thrive. corn on the cob, tobacco stems and bone. Made in the 

You have lime in a form that’s better than burnt lime. famous Jeffrey shops, of materials almost wear-proof. 

Grinds 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour Ball-bearing pulvcrizer—pulverizing hammers of Man- 

r : . ganese steel. Mounted on wheels and as easily moved as 

: The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver will take the big rocks—any 2 wagon. Sold on a money-back guarantee. Hl you have 

size up to 4 inches thick and 11 inches long—and grind lime rock available and do not own a Lime-Pulver, you 

sey boric etnies trae toad mig — ne ae — pay for it over and over again without ever really owning 
4 Tizer. nec 0 vetwo i Pa * 

machines—one to crush and one to pul- one. If you have lime rock, you can make big profits 


By taking this precaution, verize. The Lime-Pulver takes the big | selling ground limestone to neighbors, 


ny poe 
> ee 





Jrite today for full particulars, price 
you will make sure of getting Win- | ~ Bethea |, Wits toda partiowians, Orton tam 


} Crusher and our free booklet on Lime. 
chester make of cartridges, the most j Pulverizer | The Jeffrey Mig Co. 
reliable made. Winchester Cartridges are | a Ae N 703 First Ave, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


made for all kinds of rifles and revolvers, and 








are loaded with black and smokeless powders. 
For accuracy, velocity and penetration they 
are unequalled. For small game, big game, 
dangerous game, “target practice or protection, 
they are always effective. To insure shooting 
success always buy Winchester, the W brand. 

















= The World’s Greatest Cnt 


THR CARTRIDGES MADE BY THE | . fis sc WELL DRILL : ip! 


MAKERS OF WINCHESTER GUNS. 


Steam Power a Drill 

Gasoline Power Excells everywhere for drilling wells, prospecting 

Traction and and blast hole drilling. A great money eagner. 

Non-Traction LOOMIS MACHINE Co.. BOX—H-—, TIFFIN, OHIO 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” Read our livestock advertisements and breed only pure-bred sires. 








